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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SECRET PASSAGE. 
HE kitchen at the Grey Nunnery was flagged with slate-coloured 


stone. A spacious apartment: though, it must be confessed, 
very barely furnished. A dresser, with its shelves, holding plates and 
dishes ; a few pots and pans; some wooden chairs ; and a large deal 
table in the centre of the room were the principal features that caught 
the eye. 

The time was evening. Three of the Sisters were ironing. Or, to 
be quite correct, two of them were ironing, and the other, Sister Ann, 
was attending to the irons at the fire, and to the horse full of fresh 
ironed clothes, that stood near it. The fire threw its ruddy glow 
around : upon the plates, of the old common willow pattern, ranged 
on the dresser-shelves, on the tin dish-covers, hanging against the wall, 
on the ironing blanket, spreading the large table. One candle only was 
on the board, for the Sisters were economical, and moreover possessed 
good eyesight; it was but a common dip, in an upright iron candle- 
stick, and required to be snuffed often. Each of the two Sisters, stand- 
ing side by side, had her ironing stand on her right hand, down on 
which she clapped the iron continually. They wore their muslin caps, 
and ample brown-holland aprons that completely shielded their grey 
gowns, with over-sleeves of the same material that reached up nearly 
to the elbow. ‘ 

The Sisters were enjoying a little friendly dispute : for such things 
(and sometimes not altogether friendly) will take place in the best 
regulated communities. Some pea-soup, that had formed a portion of 
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the dinner that day, was not good : each of the three Sisters held her 
own opinion as to the cause of its defects. 

“1 tell you it was the fault of the peas,” said Sister Caroline, who 
was cook that week and had made the soup. ‘You can’t make good 
soup with bad peas. It’s not the first time they have sent us bad peas 
from that place.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with the peas,” dissented fat little 
Sister Phoeby, who had to stand in her pattens to obtain proper 
command of the board, whenever it was her turn to iron. “I know 
peas when I look at them, and I say these are good.” 

“Why, they would not boil at all,” retorted Sister Caroline. 

“‘That’s because you did not soak them long enough.” 

*‘ Soaking, or not soaking, does not seem to make much difference,” 
said the aspersed Sister, shaking out a muslin kerchief violently before 
spreading it on the blanket. “ ‘The last time it was my week for cooking 
we had pea-soup twice. I soaked the peas for four-and-twenty hours ; 
and yet the soup was grumbled at! Give me a fresh iron, please, 
Sister Ann.” 

Sister Ann, in taking one of the irons from between the bars of the 
grate, let it fall with a crash on the bars of the purgatory. It made a 
fine clatter, and both the ironers looked round. Sister Ann picked it 
up ; rubbed it on the ironing-cloth to see that it was the right heat, put 
it on Sister Caroline’s stand, and took away the cool one. 

“The fact is this,” she said, putting the latter to the fire, “you 
can’t make pea-soup, Sister Caroline. Now, it’s of no use to fly out: 
you can’t, You just put on the liquor that the beef or pork has been 
boiled in, or from bones stewed down, as may be, and you boil the 
peas in that, and serve it up as pea-soup. Fine soup it is! No 
flavour, no goodness, no anything. The stock is good enough: we 
can’t afford better ; and nobody need have better: but if you want 
your pea-soup to be nice, you must stew plenty of vegetables in it— 
carrots especially, and the outside leaves of celery. That gives it a 
delicious flavour : and you need not use half the quantity of peas if 
you pass the pulp of the vegetables with them through the cullender.” 

“Oh, yes!” returned Sister Caroline, in a sarcastic tone. “ Your 
pea-soup is always good: we all know that !” 

* And so it is good,” was easy-tempered Sister Ann’s cheery answer: 
and she knew that she spoke the truth. “The soup I make is not a 
tasteless stodge that you may almost cut with the spoon, as the soup 
was to-day; but a delicious, palatable soup, that anybody may enjoy, 
fit for the company-table of the Master of Greylands, Just look how 
your candle wants snuffing ! ” 

Sister Caroline snuffed the candle with a fling, and put down the 
snuffers. She did not like to be found fault with. Sister Phoeby, who 
wanted a fresh iron, went clanking to the fire in her pattens, and got it 
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for herself, leaving her own in the bars. Sister Ann was busy just then 
turning the clothes on the horse. 

“What I should do with that cold pea-soup is this—for I’m sure it 
can never be eaten as it is,” suggested Sister Ann to the cook. “You've 
got the liquor from that boiled knuckle of ham in the larder; put it 
on early to-morrow with plenty of fresh vegetables; half an hour before 
dinner strain the vegetables off, and turn the pea-soup into it. It will 
thin it by the one half, and make it palatable.” 

‘“‘ What’s the time?” demanded Sister Caroline, making no answer- 
ing comment to the advice. ‘“ Does anybody know?” 

‘Tt must have struck half-past eight.” 

“Was not Sister Margaret to have some arrowroot taken up?” 

“Ves, I'll make it,” said Sister Ann. ‘You two keep on with the 
ironing.” 

Sister Margaret was temporarily indisposed ; the result, Mr. Parker 
thought, of a chill; and was confined to her bed. Taking a small 
saucepan from its place, Sister Ann was reaching in the cupboard for 
the tin of arrowroot, when a most tremendous ringing came to the house 
bell. Whether it was one prolonged ring, or a succession of rings, they 
could not tell ; but it never ceased, and it startled the Sisters. Cries 
and shrieks were also heard outside. 

‘Tt must be fire!” ejaculated the startled women. 

All three rushed out of the kitchen and made for the front door, 
Sister Phoeby kicking off her pattens that she might run the quicker. 
Old Sister Mildred, who had become so much better of late that she 
was about again just as the other ladies were, appeared at the door of 
the parlour with Sister Mary Ursula. 

“Make haste, children ! make haste!” she cried, as the three were 
fumbling at the entrance-door and impeding one another; for “ the 
more haste the less speed,” says the old proverb. 

When it was flung open, some prostrate body in a shawl and bonnet 
was discovered there, uttering dismal moans. The Sisters hastened to 
raise her, and found it was Miss Hallet. Miss Hallet covered from 
head to foot in dust. She staggered in, clinging to them all. Jane 
followed more sedately, but looking white and scared. 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed compassionating Sister Mildred, whose 
deafness was somewhat better with her improved health, so that she 
did not always need her new ear-trumpet. ‘Have you had an acci- 
dent, Miss Hallet? Pray come into the parlour.” 

Seated there in Sister Mildred’s own easy chair, her shawl unfastened 
by sympathizing hands, her bonnet removed, Miss Hallet’s gasps cul- 
minated in a fit of hysterics. Between her cries she managed to disclose 
the truth-—the Grey Monk had appeared to her. 

Some of the Sisters gave a shiver and drew closer together. The 
Grey Monk again ! 
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“ But all the dust that is upon you?” asked Sister Phceby. ‘“ Did 
the Grey Friar do that?” 

In one sense yes, for he had caused it, was the substance of Miss 
Hallet’s answer. The terror he gave her was so great that she had 
fallen flat down in the dusty road. 

In half a minute after Miss Hallet’s shriek and fall, as related in the 
last chapter, Jane had run up to her. The impression upon Miss 
Hallet’s mind was that Jane had come up from behind her, not from 
before her : but Jane seemed to say that she had come back from Chapel 
Lane ; and Miss Hallet’s perceptions were not in a state to be trusted 
just then. ‘What brings you here, aunt?—what are you doing up 
here ?—what’s the matter ?” asked Jane, essaying to raise her. ‘ Nay,” 
said Miss Hallet, when she could get some words out for fright, “the 
question is, what brings you here?” ‘‘I,” said Jane; “ why I was 
only running to the Hutt, to give Commodore Teaque the muffatees I 
have been knitting for him,” and out of Jane’s pocket came the said 
muffatees, of a bright plum-colour, in proof of the assertion: though it 
might be true or it might not. “Has it gone?” faintly asked Miss 
Hallet. ‘‘ Has what gone,aunt?” “The Grey Friar. It appeared to 
me at that window, and down I fell: my limbs failed me.” ‘“ There— 
there zs a faint light,” said Jane, looking up for the first time. ‘Oh, 
aunt!” Jane’s teeth began to chatter: Miss Hallet, in the extreme 
sense of terror, and not daring to get up, took a roll or two down the 
hill in the dust: anything to get away from that dreadful Keep. But 
this bumped and bruised her ; she was no longer young; not to speak 
of the damage to her clothes, of which she was always careful. So 
with Jane’s help she managed to get upon her feet, and reach the 
Nunnery somehow ; where she seized upon the bell, and pulled it in- 
cessantly until admitted, as though her arm were worked by steam 

“My legs failed me,” gasped Miss Hallet, explaining now to the 
Sisters: ‘“ I dropped like a stone in the road, and rolled there in the 
dust. It was an awful sight,” she added, drawing unconsciously on the 
terrors of her imagination: “‘a bluish, greenish kind of light at first ; 
and then a most dreadful ghostly apparition with a lamp, or soft flame 
of some kind, in its out-stretched arm. I wonder I did not die.” 

Sister Mildred unlocked a cupboard, and produced some cordial : 
a little of which she administered to the terrified, nervous woman. 
Miss Hallet swallowed it in gulps. There was no end of con- 
fused chattering: a ghost is so exciting a subject to discuss, especially 
when it has been just seen. Sister Ann compared the present de- 
scription of the Grey Friar with that which she and Sister Rachel 
had witnessed, not so long before, and declared the two to tally in 
every particular. Altogether there had not been so much noise and 
bustle within the peaceful walls of the Nunnery since that same event- 
ful night, whose doings had been crowned by the arrival of poor little 
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Polly Gleeson with her burns. In the midst of it, an idea occurred to 
Sister Mildred. 

“ But what brought you up by the Friar’s Keep at night, Miss 
Hallet?” she asked. “It is a lonely road; nobody takes it by 
choice ?” 

Miss Hallet made no answer. She was gasping again. 

“‘T daresay she was going to see the Coastguardsman’s wife, sick 
Emma Mann,” spoke Sister Phoeby heartily. “ Don’t tease her.” And 
Miss Hallet, catching at the suggestion in her extremity, gave Sister 
Pheeby a nod of acquiescence. It went against the grain to do so, 
for she was integrity itself, but she would not have these ladies know 
the truth for the world. 

“And Jane had run on to take the mittens to the Commodore, 
so that you were alone,” said Sister Mildred pleasantly to Miss 
Hallet. “Isee. Dearme! Whata dreadful thing this apparition 
is !—what will become of us all? I had not used to believe in it 
much.” 

‘Well, you see people have gone past the Keep at night lately more 
than they used to: I’m sure one or another seems always to be pass- 
ing,” remarked Sister Ann sensibly. “We should hear nothing about 
it now but for that.” 

Miss Hallet asked for her bonnet and shawl : which had been taken 
away to be shaken and brushed. Leaving her thanks with the Sisters, 
she departed with Jane, and walked home in humility. Now that the 
actual, present fear had subsided, she felt ashamed of herself for having 
given way to it, and particularly for having disturbed the Nunnery in 
the frantic manner described. But hers had been real, genuine terror ; 
and she could no more have helped it at the time than she could have 
taken wings and flown away from the spot, as an arrow flies 
through the air. A staid, sober-aged, well-reared woman like herself, 
to have made a commotion as though she had been some poor ignorant 
fish-girl! Miss Hallet walked dumbly along, keeping her diminished 
head down, as she toiled up the cliff. 

After supper and prayers were over that night at the Nunnery, and 
most of the Grey Ladies had retired to their rooms—which they 
generally did at an early hour when there was nothing, sickness or else, 
to keep them up—Sisters Mildred and Mary Ursula remained alone in 
the parlour. That they should be conversing upon what had taken 
place was only natural. Mary Ursula had not, herself, the slightest 
faith in the supernatural adjunct of the Grey Friar; who or what it 
was she knew not, or why it should haunt the place and show itself as 
it did, lamp¥in hand; but she believed it would turn out to be a real 
presence, not a ghostly one. Sister Mildred prudently shook her head 
at this heterodoxy, confessing that she could not join init: but she 
readily agreed that the Friar’s Keep was a most mysterious place ; and, 
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in the ardour of conversation, she disclosed a secret which very much 
astonished Mary Ursula. There was an underground passage leading 
direct from the vaults of the Nunnery to the vaults of the Keep. 

“TI have known of it for many years,” Mildred said, ‘and never 
spoken of it to any one. My sister Mary discovered it: you have 
heard, I think, that she was one of us in early days; but she died 
young. After we took possession of this building, Mary, who was 
lively and active, used to go about, above ground and under it, 
exploring, as she called it. One day she came upon a secret door 
below, that disclosed a dark, narrow passage: she penetrated some 
distance into it, but did not care to go on alone. At night, when the 
rest of the Ladies had retired, she and I stayed up together—just as 
you and I have stayed up to-night, my dear, for it was in this very 
parlour—and she got me to go and explore it with her. We took a 
lantern to light our steps, and went. The passage was narrow, as I 
have said, and apparently built in a long straight line, without turnings, 
angles, or outlets. Not to fatigue you, I will shortly say, that after 
going a very long way, as it seemed to us, poor timid creatures that we 
were, we found ourselves in a pillared place that looked not unlike 
cloisters, and at length made it out to be vaults under the Friar’s 
Keep.” 

“ What a strange thing!” exclaimed Mary Ursula, speaking into the 
instrument she had recently made the good Sister a present of—a small 
ear-trumpet, for they were talking almost in a whisper. 

“‘ Not so strange when you remember what the place was originally,” 
dissented Sister Mildred. ‘Tradition says, you know, that these old 
religious buildings abounded in secret passages. I did not speak of 
the discovery, and enjoined silence on Mary ; the Sisters might have 
been uncomfortable : and it was not a nice thing, you see, to let the 
public know there was a secret passage into our abode.” 

“Did you never enter it again ? ” 

“Yes, once. Mary would go ; and of course I could not let her go 
alone. It was not long before the illness came on that terminated in 
her death. Ah, my dear, we were young then, and such an expedition 
bore for us a kind of pleasurable romance.” 

Mary Ursula sat in thought. “It strikes me as not being a pleasant 
idea,” she said—“ the knowledge that we may be invaded at any hour 
by some ill-disposed or curious straggler, who chooses to frequent the 
Friar’s Keep.” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear,” said Sister Mildred briskly. ‘“ Don’t 
fear. We can go to the Keep at will, but the Keep cannot come to 
us. ‘The two doors are firmly locked, and I hold the keys.” 

“T should like to see this passage!” exclaimed Mary Ursula, “ Are 
you—dear Sister Mildred, do you think you are well enough to show 
it to me?” 
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“ T’ll make myself well enough,” returned the good-natured lady : 
“and I think I am really so. My dear, I have always meant, from the 
time you joined us, to tell you of this secret passage: and for two 
reasons. The one because the Head of our Community ought not to 
be in ignorance that there is such a place; the other because it was 
your cousin who disappeared so unaccountably in the Keep—though I 
suppose the passage could not have had anything to do with that. 
But for my illness, I should have spoken before. We will go to-night, 
if you will.” 

Mary Ursula eagerly embraced the proposal on the spot. Attiring 
themselves in their warmest grey cloaks, the hoods well muffled about 
their heads, for Sister Mildred said the passage would strike cold as an 
ice-house, they descended to the vaults below ; the elder lady carrying 
the keys and Mary Ursula the lighted horn lantern. 

“See, here’s the door,” whispered Sister Mildred, making for an 
obscure corner. ‘No one would ever find it; unless they had a special 
talent for exploring, as my poor Mary had. Do you see this little nail 
in the wall? Well, the key was hanging up there: and it was in con- 
sequence of the key catching her eye that Mary looked for the door.” 

It required the efforts of both ladies to turn the key in the rusty 
lock. As the small gothic door was pushed open, a rush of cold damp 
air blew on their faces.. The passage was hardly wide enough to admit 
two abreast ; at least without brushing against the walls on either side. 
The ladies held one another; Mary Ursula keeping a little in advance, 
her hand stretched upwards with the lantern. 

A very long passage: no diversion in it, no turnings or angles or 
outlets, as Sister Mildred had described ; nothing but the damp and 
monotonous stone walls on either hand and overhead. While Mary 
Ursula was wondering whether they were going on for ever, the 
glimmer of the lantern suddenly played on a gothic door in front, of 
the same size and shape as the one they had passed through. 

“‘ This is the key,” whispered Sister Mildred. 

They put it in the lock. It turned with some difficulty and a grating 
sound, and the door slowly opened towards them. Another minute, 
and they had passed into the vaults beneath the Friar’s Keep. 

Very damp and cold and mouldy and unearthly. As far as Mary 
Ursula could judge, in the dim and confined light emitted by the small 
lantern, they appeared to be quite like the cloisters above: the same 
massive upright pillars of division forming arches against the roof, the 
same damp stone flooring. There was no outlet to be seen in any part; 
no staircase upwards or downwards. Mary Ursula carried and waved 
her lantern about, but could find none: none save the door they had 
come through. 

“Ts there any outlet to this place, except the passage ?” she asked 
of Sister Mildred. 
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“Very, my dear; very damp indeed,” was the Sister’s answer. “I 
think we had better not stay; I am shivering with the cold air: and 
there’s nothing, as you perceive, to see.” 

The ear-trumpet had been left behind, and Mary Ursula did not dare 
raise her voice to a loud key. She was inwardly shivering herself; not 
with the chilly, mildewy air, but with her own involuntary thoughts. 
Thoughts that she would have willingly forbidden entrance to, but 
could not. With these secret vaults and places under the Keep, secret 
because she fully believed they were not generally known abroad, what 
facilities existed for dealing ill with Anthony Castlemaine ; for putting 
him out of sight for ever ! 

“Can he be concealed here still, alive or dead?” she murmured to 
herself. ‘Surely not alive : for how ——” 

A sound! A sound close at hand. It was on the opposite side of 
the vault, and was like the striking of some metal against the wall : 
or it might have been the banging of a door. Instinctively Mary Ursuia 
hid the lantern under her cloak, caught hold of Sister Mildred, and 
crouched down with her behind the remotest pillar. The Sister had 
heard nothing, of course; but she comprehended that there was some 
cause for alarm. 

‘Oh, my dear, what will become of us!” she breathed. ‘‘ Whatever 
is it?” 

Mary dared not speak. She put her hand on the Sister’s lips to enjoin 
silence, and kept it there. Sister Mildred had gone down in a most 
uncomfortable position, one leg bent under her; and but for grasping 
the pillar for support with both hands she must have tumbled back- 
wards. Mary Ursula was kneeling in very close contact, which helped 
to prop the poor lady up behind. As to the pillar, it was nothing like 
wide enough to conceal them had the place been light. 

But it was pitch dark. A darkness that might almost be felt. In 
the midst of it; in the midst of their painful suspense, not knowing 
what to expect or fear, there arose a faint, distant glimmering of light 
over in the direction where Mary had heard the sound. A minute 
afterwards some indistinct, shadowy form appeared, dressed in a monk’s 
habit and cowl. It was the Grey Friar. 

A low, unearthly moan broke from Sister Mildred. Mary Ursula, 
herself faint with terror, as must be confessed, but keenly alive to the 
necessity for their keeping still and silent, pressed the Sister’s mouth 
more closely, and strove to reassure her by clasping her waist with the 
other hand. The figure, holding its lamp before it, glided swiftly 
across the vault amid the pillars, and vanished. 

It all seemed to pass in a single moment. The unfortunate ladies—- 
“ distilled almost to jelly with the effect of fear,” as Horatio says— 
cowered together, not knowing what was next to happen to them, or 
what other sight might appear. Sister Mildred went into an ague-fit. 
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Nothing more came; neither sight nor sound. The vaulted cloisters 
remained silent and inky-dark. Presently Mary Ursula ventured to 
show her light cautiously to guide their footsteps to the door, towards 
which she supported Sister Mildred: who once in the passage and the 
door locked behind her, gave vent to her suppressed terror in low cries 
and moans and groans. ‘The light of the lantern thrown on her face, 
showed it to be as damp as the wall on either side her, and ghastly 
white. Thus they trod the passage back to their own domains, Sister 
Mildred requiring substantial help. 

“Take the keys,” she said to Mary Ursula, when they were once 
more in the warm and lighted parlour, safe and sound, save for the 
fright. ‘They belong to your custody of right now; and I’m sure a 
Saint out of heaven would never induce me to use them again. Id 
rather have seen a corpse walk about in its grave-clothes.” 

“‘ But, dear Sister Mildred—it was very terrifying, I admit; but it 
could not have been supernatural. There cannot be such things as 
ghosts.” 

“‘ My child, we saw it,” was the all-convincing answer. “ Perhaps if 
they were to get a parson into the place and let him say some prayers, 
the poor wandering spirit might be laid to rest.” 

That there was something strangely unaccountable connected with 
the Friar’s Keep and some strange mystery attaching to it, Mary Ursula 
felt to her heart’s core. She carried the two keys to her chamber, and 
locked them up in a place of safety. Her room .adjoined Sister 
Mildred’s ; and she stood for some time looking out to sea before 
undressing. Partly to recover her equanimity, which had unquestion- 
ably been considerably shaken during the expedition ; partly to indulge 
her thoughts and fancies, there she stood. An idea of the possibility of 
Anthony Castlemaine’s being alive still, and kept a prisoner in some of 
these vaults underneath the Keep, had dawned upon her. That there 
were other and more secret vaults besides these cloisters they had seen, 
was more than probable: vaults in which men might be secretly 
confined for a life time—ay, and no doubt had been in the old days ; 
confined until claimed by a lingering death. She did not think it 
likely that Anthony was there, alive : the conviction, that he was dead, 
had lain upon her from the first ; it was upon her still: but the other 
idea had crept in and was making itself just sufficiently heard to render 
her uncomfortable. 

Her chamber was rather a nice one and much larger than Sister 
Mildred’s. Certain articles suggestive of comfort, that had belonged 
to her room at Stilborough had been placed in it: a light sofa and 
sofa table ; a pretty stand for books; a handsome reading-lamp; a 
small cabinet with glass doors, within which were deposited some 
cherished ornaments and mementoes that it would have given her pain 
to part with; and such-like. If Miss Castlemaine had renounced the 
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world, she had not renounced some of its little vanities, its home- 
refinements : neither did the Community she had joined require any- 
thing of the kind to be done. The window, with its most beautiful 
view of the sea, was kept free ; curtains and draperies had been put up, 
no less for warmth than look : on one side it stood the cabinet, on the 
other the dressing-table and glass ; the bed, and the articles of furni- 
ture pertaining to it, drawers, washhandstand, and such-like, occupied 
the other end of the room. It was, in fact, a sitting-room and _bed- 
room combined. And there, at its window, stood Mary Ursula, 
shivering almost as much as she had shivered in the cloisters, and full 
of inward discomfort. 

In the course of the following morning, she was sitting with sick 
Sister Margaret, when word came to her that a gentleman had called. 
Proceeding to the reception parlour, she found the faithful old friend 
and clerk, Thomas Hill. He was much altered, that good old man: 
the unhappy death of his master and the anxiety connected with the 
bank affairs had told upon him. Perhaps also the cessation from the 
close routine of daily business was bearing for him its almost inevitable 
effect : at least,when Mary Ursula tenderly asked what it was that ailed 
him, he answered, weariness, induced by having nothing to do. The 
tears rushed to his eyes when he inquired after her life—whether it 
satisfied her, whether she was not already sick to death of it, whether 
repentance for the step had yet set in. And Mary assured him that the 
contrary was the fact ; that she was getting to like the seclusion better 
day by day.. 

“Can you have comforts here, my dear Miss Mary?” he inquired, 
not at all satisfied. 

“Oh yes, any that I please,” she replied. ‘‘You should see my 
room above, dear old friend: it is nearly as luxurious and quite as 
comfortable as my chamber was at home. 

‘* Will they let you have a fire in it, Miss Mary?” 

She laughed; partly at the thought, partly to reassure him. ‘“ Of 
course I could if I wished for it; but the weather is coming in warm 
now. Sister Mildred has had a fire in her room all the winter. I am 
head of all, you know, and can order what I please.” 

“ And you'll not forget, Miss Mary, that what I have is yours,” he 
returned in a low, eager tone. ‘ Draw upon it when you like: be sure 
to take care of your comforts. I should like to leave you a cheque- 
book: I have brought it over - 

She stopped him with hasty, loving words of thanks. Assuring him 
that her income was enough, and more than enough, for everything she 
could possibly want, whether individually or for her share in the ex- 
penses in the Community. Thomas Hill, much disappointed, returned 
the new cheque-book to his pocket again. 

“I wish to ask you one question,” she resumed, after a pause and in 
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a tone as low as his own. “Can yout tell me how the estate of Grey- 
lands’ Rest was left by my grandfather.” 

‘‘No, I cannot, Miss Mary; I have never known. Your father did 
not know.” 

“My father did not know?” she said in some surprise. 

“He did not. On the very last day of his life, when he was just as 
ill as he could be, my dear good master, he spoke of it to me: it was 
while he was giving me a message to deliver to his nephew, the young 
man Anthony, Mr. Basil’s son. He said that he had never cared to 
inquire the particulars as to how his father had disposed of the estate, 
but had always understood and fully believed that it became James’s 
by legal right ; he felt sure that had it been left to Basil, James would 
not have retained possession. Miss Mary, I say the same.” 

“ And—and what is your opinion as to what became of Anthony?” 
she continued after a short pause. 

“T think, my dear, that young Mr. Anthony must somehow have 
fallen into the sea. He’d not be the first, poor fellow, by a good many 
who has met with death through taking an uncertain step in the decep- 
tive moonlight.” 

Mary Ursula said no more. This was but conjecture, just as all the 
rest of it had been. 

She put on her bonnet to walk out with him. He had walked from 
Stilborough, intended to dine at the Dolphin, and go back afterwards 
at his leisure. Mary went with him on the beach, and then parted with 
him at the door of the inn. 

“You are sure you are tolerably happy, my dear?” he urged, as 
though needing to be assured of it again and again, holding both her 
hands in his. ‘Ah, my dear young lady, it is all very well for you to 
say you are; but I cannot get reconciled toit. I wish you could have 
found your happiness in a different sphere.” 

She knew what he meant—found it as William Blake-Gordon’s wife 
—and something like a faintness stole over her spirit. 

“ Circumstances worked against it,” she meekly breathed. “I am 
content to believe that the life I have embraced is the best for me ; the 
one appointed by God.” 

How little did she think that almost close upon that same minute, 
she should encounter 4m—her whilom lover! Not feeling inclined to 
return at once to the Nunnery, and knowing that there was yet a small 
space of time before dinner, she continued her way alone up the se- 
cluded road towards the church. When just abreast of the sacred edifice 
a lady and gentleman approached on horseback; and she recognized 
them too late to turn or retreat—William Blake-Gordon and Miss 
Mountsorrel. - 

Miss Mountsorrel checked her horse impulsively ; he could but do 
the same. The young lady spoke. 
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“Mary! is it you? How strange that we should meet you! I thought 
you never came beyond the convent walls.” 

“Did you? Igo out where and when I please. Are you well, 
Agatha?” 

“ Are you well?—that is the chief question,” returned Miss Mount- 
sorrel, with a great deal of concern and sympathy in her tone. “ You 
do not look so.” 

Just then Mary undoubtedly did not. Emotion had turned her as 
pale as death. Happening to catch sight of the face of Mr. Blake- 
Gordon, she saw that his face was, if possible, whiter than her own. A 
strangely yearning, imploring look went out to her from his eyes—but 
what it meant, she knew not. 

‘“‘T shall come and see you some day, Mary, if I may,” said Miss 
Mountsorrel. 

“Certainly you may.” 

They prepared to ride on: Mr. Blake-Gordon’s horse was restive. 
The young ladies wished each other good morning: he bowed and 
lifted his hat. He had not spoken a word to her, or she to him. They 
had simply stood there face to face, he on horseback, she on foot, with 
the tale-telling emotion welling up from their hearts. 

Mary opened the churchyard gate, went in, and sat down under a 
remote tree, hiding her face in her hands. She felt sick and faint ; and 
trembled as the young green leaves about her were trembling in the 
gentle wind. So! this was the manner of their meeting again: when 
he was riding by the side of another ! 

The noise of horses passing by caused her to raise her head and 
glance to the road again. Young Mountsorrel was riding swiftly by 
to catch his sister, having apparently lingered temporarily behind ; and 
the groom clattered closely after him at a sharp trot. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GOING OVER IN THE TWO-HORSE VAN, 


Avcust weather. For some few months have elapsed since the time 
of the last chapter. Stilborough lay hot and dusty, under the summer 
sun : the pavements shone white and glistening, the roads were parched. 
Before the frontage of the Turk’s Head on the sunny side of Cross 
Street, was spread a thick layer of straw to deaden the sound of horses 
and vehicles. A gentleman, driving into the town a few days before, 
was taken ill there, and lay at the hotel in a dangerous state: his doc- 
tor expressed it as “ between life and death.” It was Squire Dobie, of 
Dobie Hall. 

The Turk’s Head was one of those good, old-fashioned, quiet inns, 
not much frequented by the general public, especially by the com- 
mercial public. Its custom was chiefly confined to the county families, 
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and to that class of people called gentlefolk. It was, therefore, very 
rarely in a bustle, showing but little signs of life except on Thursdays, 
market-day, and it would sometimes be so empty that Stilborough 
might well wonder how Will Heyton, its many years’ landlord, con- 
trived to pay his expenses. But Will Heyton had, in point of fact, 
made a very nice nest-egg at it, and did not much care now whether 
the inn was empty or full. 

In the coffee-room on this hot August morning, at a small table by 
the right-hand window, sat a gentleman at breakfast. A tall, slender, 
well-dressed young man in slight mourning, of perhaps some six-and- 
twenty years. He was good-looking; with a pleasing, fair, and 
attractive face, blue eyes, and light hair that took a tinge of gold in 
the sunlight. This gentleman had arrived at Stilborough the previous 
evening by across-country coach, had inquired for the best hotel, and 
been directed to the Turk’s Head. It was late for breakfast, nearly 
eleven o’clock : and when the gentleman—whose name was inscribed 
on the hotel visitors’ list as Mr. George North—came down, he had 
said something in a particularly winning way about the goodness of 
the bed causing him to oversleep himself. Save for him, the coffee- 
room was void of guests. 

“Ts this a large town?” he inquired of the portly head waiter, who 
was partly attending on him, partly rubbing up the glasses and decan- 
ters that were ranged on the mahogany stand by the wall. 

“Pretty well, sir. It’s next in size to the chief county town, and is 
quite as much frequented.” 

“What are the names of the places near to it?” 

“We have no places of note near to us, sir: only a few small villages 
that count for nothing.” 

“Well, what are their names?” 

“There’s Hamley, sir; and Eastwick; and Greylands ; and 

“ Are any of these places on the sea?” interrupted the stranger, as 
he helped himself to a mutton chop.” 

“Greylands is, sir. It’s a poor little place in itself, nothing hardly 
but fishermen’s huts in it; but the sea is beautiful there—Bangalore 
Sauce, sir?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the young man, looking first at the bottle 
of sauce, being handed to him, and then up at the waiter, a laughing 
doubt in his blue eyes. ‘Is it good?” 

“It’s very good indeed, sir, as sauce; and rare too: you’d not 
find it in any other inn at Stilborough. Not but what some tastes 
prefer mutton chops plain.” 

“TI think I do,” said the stranger, declining the sauce. “ Thank you; 
it may be better to let well alone.” 

His breakfast over, Mr. George North sat back in his chair, and 
glanced through the sunbeams at the dusty road and the white pave- 
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ment. The waiter placed on the table the last number of the Siil- 
borough Herald ; and nearly at the same moment there dashed up to 
the inn door a phaeton. and pair. The gentleman who was driving 
handed the reins to the groom sitting beside him, alighted, and entered 
the hotel. 

The sun, shining right in Mr. George North’s face, had somewhat 
obscured his view outwards ; but as the gentleman came in and stood 
upright in the coffee-room, he saw a tall stately man with a remarkably 
handsome face. While gazing at the face, a slight emotion came 
suddenly into his own. ‘What a likeness!” he inwardly murmured. 
‘Can it be—one of them ?” 

“* How is Squire Dobie, Hobbs?” demanded Mr. Castlemaine of the 
old waiter—for the new-comer was the Master of Greylands. “Any 
better to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir; the doctors think there’s a slight improvement. He has 
had a fairly good night.” 

“ That’s well. Is Mr. Atherley expected in to-day, do you know?” 

“No, I don’t, sir. Perhaps master knows. I'll inquire.” 

While the waiter was gone on this errand, Mr. Castlemaine strolled 
to the unoccupied window, and looked out on his waiting horses. Fine 
animals, somewhat restive this morning, and the pride of Mr. Castle- 
maine’s stables. He glanced at the stranger, sitting at the not yet- 
cleared breakfast-table, and was taken at once with his bright face and 
looks. Mr. George North was then reading the newspaper. Hobbs 
did not return, and Mr. Castlemaine stamped a little with one foot as 
though he were impatient. A sudden thought struck the young man ; 
he rose, and held out the newspaper. 

“T beg your pardon, sir; I am perhaps keeping this from you.” 

“ Not at all, thank you,” said Mr. Castlemaine. 

“T am a stranger; therefore this local news cannot interest me,” 
persisted Mr. George North, fancying courtesy alone might have 
prompted the refusal. ‘‘ It is of nomoment whether I read the gazette 
or not.” 

‘“‘ T have already seen it: I am obliged to you all the same,” replied 
Mr. Castlemaine in his pleasantest manner, with nota shade of hauteur 
about it. “ Are you staying here?” 

“ At present I am. It may be that I shall stay but for a short while. 
I cannot say yet. We artists travel about from village to village, from 
country to country, finding subjects for our pencil. I have lately been 
in the Channel Islands.” 

‘“‘ Master says he is not particularly expecting Mr. Atherley to-day, 
sir,” interposed Hobbs, returning ; “but he thinks it likely he may be 
coming in. He’ll get here about one o'clock if he does come.” 

The Master of Greylands nodded in reply. ‘I suppose, Hobbs, 
Squire Dobie is not allowed to see anyone?” 
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“Not yet, sir.” 

Mr. Castlemaine left the room, saluting the stranger at the breakfast 
table. Hobbs followed, to attend him to the outer door. 

““ What’s the name of the young man in the coffee-room ?” he asked, 
standing for a moment on the steps. “ He seems to be a nice young 
fellow.” 

“North, sir. Mr. George North. He came in last night by the 
Swallow coach.” 

“ He says he is an artist.” 

“Oh, does he, sir!” returned the waiter in an accent of mingled 
surprise and disappointment. “I’m sure I took him to be a gentle- 


Mr. Castlemaine smiled to himself at the words. Hobbs’s ideas, 
he thought, were probably running on the artists who went about 
painting sign-boards. 

“That accounts for his wanting to know the names of the parts about 
here,” spoke the waiter. ‘He has been asking me. Them artists, sir, 
are rare ones for tramping about after bits of scenery.” 

The Master of Greylands went out to his carriage and took his seat. 
As he turned the horses’ heads round to go back the way they came, 
Mr. George North, looking on from within, had for a moment the back 
of the phaeton pointed right towards him, with its distinguishing 
crest. 

“The crest!” he exclaimed, under his breath. ‘Then it must be 
one of them! And I nearly knew it by the face. Suppose I go out 
and take a look at the town?” he continued a few minutes later, waking 
up from a reverie. 

Putting on his straw hat, which had a bit of black ribbon tied round 
it, and a good-sized brim, he went strolling hither and thither. It was 
not market day: but few people were abroad, and the streets looked 
almost deserted. People did not care to come abroad in the blazing 
sun, unless obliged. Altogether, there was not much for Mr. George 
North to see. Before an inn door stood a kind of small yellow van, 
or omnibus—it was in fact something between the two—which was 
being laden to start. It made its journeys three times a week and was 
called the two-horse van. 

For want of something better to look at, Mr. George North stood, 
watching the putting-to of the horses. On the sides of the van were 
inscribed the names of the places ‘it called at ; amidst them was Grey- 
lands. His eyes rested on the name, and a sudden thought arose 
to him : Suppose I go over to it by this yellow omnibus ! 

“Do you call at all these places to-day?” he asked of 4 man, who 
was evidently the driver. 

“ At every one of ’em, sir. And come back here through ’em again 
to-morrow.” 
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“‘ Have I time to go as far as the Turk’s Head and back before you 
start?” 

“Plenty of time, sir. We are not particular to a few minutes either 
way.” 

Mr. George North proceeded to the Turk’s Head ; not in the rather 
lazy fashion to which his movements seemed by nature inclined, but as 
fast as the sun allowed him. He there told the head waiter that he 
was going to make a little excursion into the country for the purpose of 
looking about him, and might not be back until evening, or even before 
the morrow. 

“Inside or outside, sir?” questioned the driver when he got back. 

‘Oh, outside to-day. Can’t I sit by you?” 

He was welcome, the driver said, the seat not being taken ; and Mr. 
George North mounted to the seat and put up his umbrella, which he 
had brought with him as a shelter against the sun. Two or three more 
passengers got up behind, and placed themselves amid the luggage ; 
and there were several inside. 

The two-horse van sped along very fairly; and ina short time reached 
the first village. After descending a hill, the glorious sea burst into 
view. 

“What place do you call this?” asked the stranger. 

“ This is Greylands, sir.” 

“ Greylands, is it. I think I’ll get down here. Dear me, what a beau- 
tiful sea! How much do I pay you?” 

‘“‘ A shilling fare, sir. Anything you please for the driver. Thank 
you, sir; thank you,” concluded the man, pocketing the eighteenpence 
given to him. “ We shall stop in a minute, sir, at the Dolphin 
Inn.” 

On this hot day, which really seemed too hot for work, Mrs. Bent 
was stealing a few moments’ idleness on the bench outside her window. 
John had been sitting there all the morning. The landlady was mak- 
ing free comments, after her wont, upon the doings, good and bad, of 
her neighbours ; John gave an answering remark now and again, but 
she did not seem to wait for it. 

There is not much to tell the reader of this short space of time that 
has elapsed without record. No very striking event had taken place 
in it, as regarded Greylands; people were much in the same con- 
dition as when we parted from them last. Poor Miss Hallet had been 
ill, possibly the result of the fright, and was quite unable to look per- 
sonally after the vagaries of Miss Jane: the Friar’s Keep and its 
mysteries remained where they had been. Sister Mildred was ill 
again, and Mary Ursula had not plucked up courage since to pene- 
trate again the secret passage. Squire Dobie, red-hot at first to unravel 
the ‘mystery of the disappearance of Basil’s son, had given up the 
enquiry as hopeless ; neither had Madame Guise advanced one jot in 
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her discoveries, touching the suspected iniquity of the Master of 
Greylands. 

“ Here comes the two-horse van,” remarked Mrs. Bent. 

The two-horse van drew up before the bench and close to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bent. Its way did not lie by that of the ordinary coach road, 
but straight on up the hill past the Nunnery. Whether it had parcels 
or passengers to descend, or whether it had not, it always halted at the 
Dolphin, to “ give the horses a minute’s breathing,” as the driver said : 
and to give himself a minute’s gossip with the landlord and landlady. 

The gossip to-day lay chiefly on the score of the unusual heat, and 
on some refractory wheel of the van, which had persisted the previous 
day in dropping its spokes out. And the driver had mounted to his 
seat again, and the van was rattling off, before Mr. and Mrs. Bent 
remarked that the gentlemanly-looking man in the straw hat, who had 
got down, as they supposed, merely to stretch his legs, had not gone 
on with it. 

He was standing with his back to them to look about him. At the 
pile of buildings rising to his left, the Grey Nunnery; at the cliff 
towards the right, with its nestling houses ; at the dark-blue sea oppo- 
site, lying calm and lovely under its stagnant fishing boats. A long, 
lingering look of admiration at the latter, and he turned round to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bent, standing by the bench now, but not sitting, and lifted 
his straw hat as he addressed them. 

“T beg your pardon. This seems to be a very nice place. What 
an expanse of sea!” 

“It’s a very nice place indeed——for its size, sir,” said John. “ And 
you’d not get a better sea than that anywhere.” 

‘The place is called Greylands, I am told.” 

“Yes, sir: Greylands.” 

“T am an artist,” continued the stranger in his pleasing, open 
manner; a manner that was quite fascinating both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bent. “I should fancy there must be choice bits of landscape 
about here, well worth my taking.” 

“And so there is, sir. Many of ’em.” 

“ Will you give me lodging for a few hours ?—allow me to call your 
inn my head quarters, while I look about for myself little ?” he con- 
tinued with a most winning smile. 

“ And glad to receive you, sir,” put in Mrs. Bent before her husband 
had time to reply. ‘Our house is open to all, and especially to one 
as pleasant-speaking as you, sir.” 

“ By the way,” he said, stopping to pause when stepping before them 
in-doors, as though he were trying to recall something—“ Greylands ? 
Greylands? Yes, that must be the name. Do you chance to know if 
a French lady is living anywhere in this neighbourhood? A Madame 
Guise ?” 
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“To be sure she is, sir. She is governess at Greylands’ Rest. 
Within a stone’s-throw—as may almost be said—of this house.” 

“Ah, indeed. I knew her and her husband, Monsieur Guise, in 
France. He was my very good friend. Dear me ! how thirsty I am.” 

“Would you like to take anything, sir?” 

““Yes, I should; but not beer or any strong drink of that sort. Have 
you some lemonade?” 

John Bent had; and went to fetch it. The stranger sat down near 
the open window, and gazed across at the sea. Mrs. Bent was gazing 
at him ; at his very nice-looking face, so fair and bright, and at the 
wavy hair, light and fine as silken threads cf gold. 

“‘ Are you English, sir?” demanded free and curious Mrs. Bent. 

“Why do you ask the question ?” he returned with a smile, as he 
threw full on her the light of his laughing blue eyes. 

“* Well, sir—though I’m sure you are an Englishman in person—and 
a rare good-looking one too—there’s a tone in your voice that sounds 
foreign to me.” 

“T am English,” he replied ; “ but I have lived very much abroad, in 
France and Italy and other countries: have roamed about from place 
to place. No doubt my accent has suffered. We can’t be a vagabond, 
you see, madam, without betraying it.” 

Mrs. Bent shook her head to the epithet, which he spoke with a 
laugh: few persons, to judge by looks, were less of a vagabond than 
he. John came in with the lemonade sparkling in a glass. 

“ Ah, that’s good,” said the traveller, drinking it ata draught. “ If 
your viands and wines generally are as good as that, Mr. Bent, your 
guests must be fortunate. I should like to call and see Madame Guise,” 
he added, rising. ‘‘I suppose I may venture to do so?” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“ Are the people she is with dragons ?” he asked, in his half laughing 
and wholly fascinating way. “Will they eat me up, think you? Some 
families do not admit visitors to see their governess.” 

“You may call, and welcome, sir,” said Mrs. Bent. ‘ The family are 
of note here-about, great gentlefolks—the Castlemaines. Madame 
Guise is made as comfortable there as if it were her own house and 
home.” ? 

“T’ll venture then,” said the stranger, taking his hat and umbrella. 
“‘ Perhaps you will be good enough to direct the road to me.” 

John Bent took him out at the front door, and pointed out to him 
the way over the fields—which were far pleasanter and somewhat 
nearer than the road way: and Mr. North was soon at the gate of 
Greylands’ Rest. Mrs. Castlemaine was seated under a shady clump 
of trees, doing some wool work. He raised his hat and bowed low as 
he passed, but continued his way to the door. Miles opened it and 
asked his pleasure. 
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“T am told that Madame Guise lives here. May I be permitted to 
see her?” 

“Ves, sir. What name?” 

“Mr. George North. I have not my cards with me.” 

“Mr. George North!” repeated Mrs. Castlemaine to herself, for she 
had been near enough to hear distinctly the conversation in the stillness 
of the summer’s day. ‘What an exceedingly handsome young man ! 
Quite a Saxon face. I wonder who he is !” 

Miles conducted Mr. George North to the red parlour, where 
Madame Guise was sitting with Ethel. ‘‘A gentleman to see you, 
ma’am,” was his mode of introduction : “ Mr. George North.” 

“Mr. who!” cried Madame, her manner hurried and startled. 

“Mr. George North,” repeated Miles: and ushered the gentle- 
man in. 

She turned her back upon the door, striving for courage and calm- 
ness in the one brief moment of preparation that she might dare to 
snatch. But that Ethel’s attention was given to the stranger, she had 
not failed to see the agitation. Madame’s pocket-handkerchief was 
clutched almost through in her nervous hand. 

“How do you do, Madame Guise ?” 

She turned round then, meeting him in the middle of the room. 
Her face was white as death as she put out herhandtohim. His own 
manner was unembarrassed, but his countenance at the moment looked 
strangely grave. 

‘“‘ Being in the neighbourhood I have ventured to call upon you, 
Madame Guise. I hope you have been well.” 

“ Quite well, thank you,” she said in a low tone, pointing to a chair, 
and sitting down herself. ‘I am so much surprised to see you.” 

“No doubt you are. How is the little girl?” 

“She is at school with some good ladies, and she is quite happy 
there,” replied Madame Guise, speaking more freely. ‘I thought you 
were in Italy, Mr. North.” 

“T left Italy some weeks ago. Since then I have been wandering 
onwards, from place to place, sketching this, sketching that, in my 
usual rather vagabond fashion, and have at length turned up in 
England.” 

The laughing hight was coming back to his eyes again : he moment- 
arily turned them on Ethel as he spoke. Madame Guise seemed to 
consider she might be under an obligation to introduce him. 

“ Mr. George North, my dear. Miss Ethel Reene, sir; one of my 
pupils.” 

Mr. George North rose from his chair and bowed elaborately : 
Ethel bowed slightly, smiled, and blushed. She was very much taken 
with the young man: and perhaps, if the truth were known, he was 
with her. Certain it was, that she was looking very pretty in her 
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summer dress of white muslin, with the silver-grey ribbons in her 
hair. 

“Did you come straight to England from Italy?” asked Madame 
Guise. 

“My fashion of coming was not straight but very crooked,” he 
answered. ‘I took the Channel Islands in my way.” 

“The Channel Islands!” 

“Jersey and Guernsey and Sark. Though I am not quite sure how 
I got there,” he added in his very charming manner, and with another 
glance and half smile at Ethel ; who blushed again vividly as she met 
it, and for no earthly reason. 

“But you could not fly over to them in your sleep,” debated Madame 
Guise, taking his words literally. 

“T suppose not. I was at St. Malo one day, and I presume I must 
have gone from thence ina buat. One of these days, when my fortune’s 
made, I intend to take up my abode for a few months at Sark. The 
climate’s lovely ; the scenery’s beautiful.” 

“How did you know I was here?” asked Madame Guise. 

“‘T saw—I saw Madame de Rhone in France,” he replied, making a 
slight break, as put. “She told me you had come to England and 
were living with an English family at a place called Greylands,” he 
continued. ‘‘ Finding myself to-day at Greylands, I could but try to 
find you out.” 

“You are very good,” murmured Madame, whose hands were again 
beginning to show signs of trembling. 

Ethel rose to leave the room. It occurred to her that Madame 
might like to be alone with her friend, and she had stayed long enough 
for good manners. At that same moment, however, Mrs. Castlemaine 
came in by the open glass-doors, so Ethel’s considerate thought was 
foiled. Mrs. Castlemaine bowed slightly as she looked at the stranger. 

“Mr. North, madam; a friend of my late husband’s,” spoke 
Madame Guise, quite unable to prevent her voice from betraying 
agitation. ‘ He was at Greylands to-day and has found me out.” 

“We are very pleased to see Mr. North,” said Mrs. Castlemaine, 
turning to him with her most gracious tones, for the good looks and 
easy manners of the stranger had favourably impressed her. “ Are 
you staying at Greylands ?” 

“T anr travelling about, madam, from place to place, taking sketches. 
I have recently come from Hampshire; previous to that, I was in the 
Channel Islands. Last night I slept at Stilborough, and came to 
Greylands this morning by a conveyance that I heard called the ‘two- 
horse van’ in search of objects for my pencil.” 

He mentioned the “two-horse van” so quaintly that Mrs. Castle- 
maine burst into a laugh. “I think you must have been jolted,” she 
said, and Mr. North bowed. 
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‘«¢ Remembering to have been told that Madame Guise, the wife of 
my late dear friend, Monsieur Guise, was in a family at a place called | 
Greylands, I made enquiries for the address at the inn here, and 
presumed to call.” 

He bowed again, slightly, with somewhat of deprecation, to Mrs. 
Castlemaine as he spoke. She assured him he was quite welcome ; 
that it was no presumption. 

“ Are you an artist by profession, Mr. North?—Or do you take 
sketches for pleasure ?” 

“Something of both, madam. I cannot say that I am dependent 
on my pencil. I once painted what my friends were pleased to call a 
good picture, and it was exhibited—and bought—in Paris.” 

“‘ A water-colour ? ” 

“Yes, a water-colour.” 

“T hope you got a good price for it.” 

“ Five thousand francs.” 

“ How much is that in English money?” asked Mrs. Castlemaine, 
after an electrified pause, for at the first moment her ideas had run to 
five thousand pounds. 

“Two hundred pounds. It was a scene taken in the Alpes 
Maritimes.” 

“You have been much abroad, Mr. North?” 

“Oh, very much. I have latterly been staying for more than a year 
in Italy.” 

‘“¢ How you must have enjoyed it?” 

* “For the time of sojourn I did. But it will always lie on my mind 
in a heavy weight of repentance.” 

“ But why?” exclaimed Mrs. Castlemaine. 

“‘ Because——” and there he made a pause. “In my unpardonable 
thoughtlessness, madam, I, roving about from spot to spot, omitted 
sometimes to give my family any address where news from them might 
find me.” 

“‘ And you had cause to repent not doing it?” 

“Bitter cause,” he answered, a wrung expression resting for an 
instant on his face. ‘‘ My father died during that time ; and—there 
were other matters wanting me. My life, so far as that past portion 
of it goes, will be one of unavailing repentance.” 

It almost seemed—at least the fancy struck Ethel—that Mr. North 
gave this little bit of unusual confidence—unusual in a stranger— 
for the benefit of Madame Guise. Certain it was, that he looked at 
her two or three times as he spoke; and on her face there shone a 
strangely sad and regretful light. 

Presently he rose to depart. Mrs. Castlemaine offered luncheon, 
but he declined it. He had been a lazy lie-a-bed that morning, he 
said with a laughing smile, and it seemed but now almost that he had 
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taken his breakfast at the Turk’s Head. The impression he left 
behind him was not so much of a stranger as of an acquaintance they 
had known, so pleasant and easy had been the intercourse during the 
interview ; and an acquaintance they were sorry to part with. 

Madame Guise went with him across the lawn. Mrs. Castlemaine 
would have gone too, but that Ethel stopped her. ‘“‘ Mamma, don’t,” 
she whispered: “they may be glad to have a few moments alone. I 
fancy Madame Guise cannot have seen him since before her hus- 
band died: she seemed quite agitated when he came in.” 

“True,” said Mrs. Castlemaine, for once recognizing reason in words 
of Ethel’s. ‘What a gentlemanly young fellow he seems—in spite of 
that wide straw hat.” 

He had put the straw hat on, and seemed to be looking at the different 
flower-beds in his progress ; Madame Guise pointing to one and another 
with her finger. Had Mrs. Castlemaine caught but a word of the pri- 
vate conversation being carried on under the semblance of admiring the 
flowers, she might have stolen out to listen in the gratification of her 
curiosity. Which would not have served her, for they spoke in French. 

“‘ How you startled me, George! cried Madame Guise, as their heads 
were both bent over a rose-tree. ‘‘I thought I should have fainted. 
It might have made me discover all. Let us walk on!” 

“ Well, I suppose I ought to have written first. But I thought I 
should be introduced to you alone—your being here as the governess.” 

** How are they all at Gap?—Look at these carnations >—How is 
Emma? Did you get my letter through her?” 

“T got it when I reached Gap. They are all well. She gave me 
your letter and what news she could. I cannot understand it, Charlotte. 
Where is Anthony?” 

“Dead. Murdered. As I truly and fully believe.” 

Mr. North lifted his hat and passed his white handkerchief across his 
brow, very perplexed and stern just then. 

“When can I see you alone, Charlotte?” 

“This evening. As soon as dusk sets in, I will meet you in Chapel 
Lane:” and she directed him where to find it. “You stay at the 
lower end near that great building almost in ruins, the Friar’s Keep, 
and I will come to you. Are you here at last to help me unravel the 
treachery, George?” 

“T will try to do it.” 

“‘ But why have you been so tardy ?—why did you go to—what did 
you say—those Channel Islands ?” 

“T had an artist friend with me who woud go over there. I did not 
care to show too much eagerness to come on to England—he might have 
suspected I had a motive. And it seems to me, Charlotte, that this in- 
vestigation will be a most delicate business ; one that a breath of sus- 
picion, as to who I am, might defeat.” 
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“ And oh, why did you linger so long in Italy, George !” she asked 
in a low tone of painful wailing. ‘“ And to have neglected for months 
to let us get an address that would certainly find you! Had you been 
at Gap when the father died, the probability is that Anthony and you 
would have made the journey here in company. Surely Mr. James 
Castlemaine had not dared to touch him then !” 

“Hush !” he answered in a voice more bitterly painful than her own. 
“You heard what I said just now in the salon: the regret, the self- 
reproach will only cease with my life. Until this evening then, Char- 
lotte !” 

“ Until this evening.” 

“Who is that charming demoiselle ?” he asked, as they shook hands 
in parting. ‘‘ What relation is she to the house? ” 

“No real relation of it at all. She is Miss Reene; Mrs. Castle- 
maine’s step-daughter. Mrs. Castlemaine was a widow when she mar- 
ried into the family.” 

Mr. George North closed the gate behind him; took off his hat 
to Madame with the peculiar action of a Frenchman, and walked 
away. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MR. GEORGE NORTH. 


Ir there existed one man eminently open by nature, more truthful, 
devoid of guile, and less capable of deceit than his fellows, it 
was certainly George North. And yet he was acting a deceitful part 
now; inasmuch as that he had made his appearance in England and 
introduced himself at Greylands’ Rest, under what might be called a 
partially false name. For the name “ George North” had but been ° 
given him in baptism: the other, the chief one, was Castlemaine. He 
was the son of Basil Castlemaine, and the younger brother of the most 
unfortunate Anthony. 

Four children had been born to Basil Castlemaine and his wife. They 
were named as follows: Anthony, Mary Ursula, George North, and 
Emma. ‘The elder daughter died young: the wife died just as her 
other children had grown up. Anthony married Charlotte Guise ; 
Emma married Monsieur de Rhone, a gentleman who was now the 
chief partner in the Silk Mills, with which Basil Castlemaine had been 
connected. ‘The two young Castlemaines, Anthony and George, had 
both declined to engage in commerce. Their father pointed out to 
them that a share in the Silk Mills was open to each, and no doubt a 
good fortune at the end of it; beyond that, he did not particularly 
urge the step on either of them. His sons would both inherit a modest 
competency under his will. Anthony would also succeed (as Basil fully 
believed) to his forefathers’ patrimony in England, Greylands’ Rest ; 
and George at the age of twenty-four came into a fairly good fortune 
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left to him by his godfather. Therefore, both of them were considered 
by the father to be provided for. George had shown very consider- 
able talent for drawing and painting; it had been well cultivated; and 
though he did not intend to make it exactly his profession, for he 
needed it not, he did hope to become famous as a water-colour painter. 
Some time after attaining the age of twenty-four and taking possession 
of his bequeathed fortune, he had resolved on making a lengthened 
sojourn in Italy ; not to stay in one part of it, but to move about as in- 
clination dictated. And this he did. From time to time he wrote 
home, saying where he then was; but rarely where he would be later, 
simply because he did not know himself. Two or three letters reached 
him in return, containing the information that all was well. 

All being well seems to the young to mean always to be well; as it 
did to George Castlemaine: his mind was at rest, and for several 
months there ensued a gap of silence. It’s true he wrote home; but, 
as to tidings from home reaching him in return, he did not afford a 
chance for it. He crossed to Sicily, to Corsica ; he went to the Ionian 
Isles ; it is hard to say where he did not go. When tidings from home 
at length reached him, he found that his family, whom he had been 
picturing as unchanged and happy, was totally dispersed. His father 
was dead. Anthony had gone over to England to see after his patri- 
mony ; and, not returning as he ought to have done, his wife and child 
had followed him. Emma de Rhone, who conveyed all this in writing 
to her brother, confessed she did not understand what could have be- 
come of Anthony; but that she did not think he could have lost him- 
self, though of course England was a large place and he, being strange, 
might have a difficulty in making his way about it. To this portion of 
the letter George gave no heed; at a happier time he would have 
laughed at the notion of Anthony being lost ; his whole heart was ab- 
sorbed in the grief for his father and in self-reproach for his own supine 
carelessness. 

He did not hurry home: there was nothing to go for now: and it 
was summer weather when George once more re-entered Gap. To his 
intense astonishment, his concern, his perplexity, he found that Anthony 
really was lost: at least, that his wife seemed unable to discover traces 
of him. Emma de Rhone handed him a thick letter of several sheets, 
which had come enclosed to her for him from Charlotte many weeks 
before, and had been waiting for him. When George Castlemaine 
broke the seal, he found it to contain:a detailed account of Anthony’s 
disappearance, and the circumstances connected with it, together with 
her suspicions of James Castlemaine, and her residence in that gentle- 
man’s house. In short, she told him all; and she begged him to come 
over and see into it for himself; but to come as a stranger, en cachette, 
and not to declare himself to be connected with her, or as a Castlemaine. 
She also warned him not to tell Emma or M. de Rhone of her worst 
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fears about Anthony, lest they should be undertaking the investigation 
themselves: which might ruin all their hopes of discovery, for Mr. 
Castlemaine was not one to be approached in that way. And the result 
of this was that George Castlemaine was now here as George North. 
He had deemed it well to obey Charlotte’s behest, and come ; at the 
same time he did not put great faith in the tale. It puzzled him ex- 
tremely : and he could but recall that his brother’s wife was given to be 
a little fanciful—romantic, in short. 

Not a breath of air was stirring. The summer night seemed well- 
nigh as hot as the day had been. There lay a mist on the fields behind 
the hedge on either side Chapel Lane as Charlotte Guise hastened 
lightly down it. In her impatience she had come out full early to keep 
the appointment, and when she reached the end of the lane George 
North—as for convenience’ sake we must continue to call him—was 
but then approaching it. 

“You found it readily, George?” she whispered. 

“Quite so. It is in a straight line from the inn. 

“Are you going back to Stilborough to-night ?” 

“No. I shall sleep at the Dolphin, and go back to-morrow.” 

He offered his sister-in-law his arm. She took it; but the next 
moment relinquished it again. ‘It may be better not, George,” she 
said. “It is not very likely that we shall meet people, but it’s not 
impossible : and, to see me walking thus familiarly with a stranger, 
would excite comment.” 

They turned to go up the hill. It was safer than Chapel Lane, as 
Charlotte observed ; for there was no knowing but Mr. Harry Castle- 
maine might be going through the lane to the Commodore’s, whose 
company both father and son seemed to favour. Mr. Castlemaine had 
not yet returned from Stilborough: he was no doubt staying there to 
dine. 

“This seems to be a lonely road,” remarked Mr. North, as they 
went on side by side. 

“It is very lonely. We rarely meet anyone but the preventive-men: 
and not often even one of them.” 

Almost in silence they continued their way until opposite the coast- 
guard-station : a short line of white dwellings lying at right angles with 
the road on the left hand. Turning off short to the right, across the 
waste land on the other side the road, they soon were on the edge of 
the cliff, with the sea lying below. 

“*We may walk and talk here in safety,” said Charlotte. “There is 
never more than one man on duty: his beat is a long one, all down 
there,”—pointing along the line of coast in the opposite direction to 
that of Greylands—“ and we shall see him, should he approach, before 
us. Besides, they are harmless and unsuspicious, these coastguards- 
men: they only look out for ships and smugglers.” 
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“We do not get a very good view of the sea from here, through that 
high cliff on the right,” remarked Mr. North. ‘ What a height it is !” 

“Tt shoots up suddenly close on this side the Friar’s Keep, and 
shoots down nearly as suddenly to where we are now. Ethel Reene 
climbs it occasionally, and sits there ; but I think nobody else does.” 

“‘ Not the preventive men ?” 

“‘ By day sometimes. Never by night; it would be too dangerous. 
Their beat commences here.” 

“And now, Charlotte, about this most unhappy business?” said Mr. 
North, as they began to pace backwards and forwards on the green brow 
of the coast, level there. ‘ Where are we to look for Anthony? It 
cannot be that he is /os¢.” 

“But he is lost, George. He went into the Friar’s Keep that un- 
happy night in February ; and he was never seen to come out again. 
He never did come out again, as most people here believe ; I, for one. 
What other word is there for it but ‘lost?’” 

“It sounds like a fable,” said George North. “Like a tale out of 
those romance books you used to read, Charlotte.” 

“T thought so, when I came here first and heard it.” ; 

“Did that account you sent me contain all the details ?” 

“T think so. One cannot give quite so elaborate a history in writing 
a letter as by word of mouth. Little particulars are apt to be dropped 
out.” 

“You had better go over it to me now, Charlotte: all you know 
from the beginning. Miss not the smallest detail.” 

Madame Guise obeyed at once. The opening her mouth to impart 
this dreadful story, dreadful and more dreadful to her day by day, was 
something like the relief afforded to a parched traveller in an African 
desert, when he comes upon the well of water he has been fainting for, 

«and slakes his thirst. Not to one single human being had Charlotte 
Guise been able to pour forth by word of mouth this strange story all 
these long months since she heard it: the need to do it, the pain, 
the yearning for sympathy and counsel, had been consuming her all 

the while as with a fever heat. 

She told the whole. The arrival of Anthony at the Dolphin Inn, 
and his presenting himself to his family—as heard from John Bent. 
The ill-reception of him by Mr. Castlemaine when he spoke of a claim 
to Greylands’ Rest ; the refusal of Mr. Castlemaine to see him subse- 
quently, and their hostile encounter in the field; the strolling out by 
moonlight that same night of Anthony and the landlord ; their watch- 
ing (quite by chance) the entrance of Mr. Castlemaine into the Friar’s 
Keep, and the hasty following in of Anthony, to have it out, as he 
impulsively said, under the moonbeams: and the total disappearance 
of Anthony from that hour. She told all in detail, George North 
listening without interruption. 
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“ And it is supposed that the cry, following on the shot that was 
almost immediately heard, was my poor brother’s cry ?” spoke George, 
the first words with which he broke the silence. 

“T feel sure it was his cry, George.” 

“And Mr. James Castlemaine denies that he was there ?” 

“He denies it entirely. He says he was at home at the time and in 
bed.” 

“Suppose that it was Anthony who cried; that he was killed by 
the shot : would it be easy to throw him into the sea out of sight ?” 

“Not from the Keep. They say there is no opening to the sea. 
Mr. Castlemaine may have dragged him across the chapel ruins and 
flung him in from thence.” 

“‘But could he have done that without being seen? John Bent, 
you say, was outside the gates, waiting for Anthony.” 

“ But John Bent was not there all the time. When he got tired of 
waiting he went home, thinking Anthony might have come out without 
his seeing him—but not in his heart believing it possible that he had. 
Finding Anthony had not returned to the inn, John Bent went back 
again and searched the Keep with Mr. Nettleby, the superintendent of 
these coastguardsmen.” 

“ And they did not find any trace of him ?” 

“ Not any.” 

“Or of any struggle, or other ill work ?” 

“‘T believe not. Oh, it is most strange !” 

“‘Who locked the gate?—as you describe: and then opened it 
again P” questioned Mr. North, after a moment’s pause. 

“ Ah, I know not. Nobody can conjecture.” 

*“¢ Have you searched well in this Keep yourself? ” 

** Oh, George, I have not dared to do it! It has a revenant.” 

“A what/” exclaimed Mr. North. 

“A revenant. I have seen it, and was nearly frightened to death.” 

‘Charlotte !” 

“‘T know you strong men ridicule such things,” said poor Madame 
Guise meekly. ‘Anthony would have laughed just as you do. It’s 
true, though. The Friar’s Keep is haunted by a dead monk: he 
appears dressed in his cowl and grey habit, the same that he used to 
wear in life. He passes the window sometimes with a lamp in his 
hand.” 

“ Since when has this revenant taken to appear?” inquired George 
North, after a short period of reflection. ‘Since Anthony's disappear- 
ance ?” 

“Oh for a long, long while before it. I believe the monk died some- 
thing like two hundred years ago. Why? Were you thinking, George, 
that it might be the revenant of poor Anthony ?” 

Mr. George North drew in his disbelieving lips. At a moment like 
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the present he would not increase her pain by showing his mockery of 
revenants. 

“‘What I was thinking was this, Charlotte. Whether, if poor 
Anthony be really no more, his destroyers may have cause to wish the 
Friar’s Keep to remain unexplored, lest traces of him might be found, 
and so have improvised a revenant, as you call it, to scare people 
away.” 

“The revenant has haunted the place, ay, and been seen also, for 
years and years, George.” 

“Then that puts an end to my theory.” 

“T might have had courage to search the Keep by day—for the 
dead, as we all believe, do not come abroad then—but that I have not 
dared to risk being seen,” resumed Madame Guise. ‘“ Were I to be 
seen going into the Friar’s Keep, a place that every one shuns, it might 
be suspected that I had a motive, and Mr. Castlemaine would question 
me. Besides, my young pupil is mostly with me by day: it is oniy 
in the evening that I have unquestioned liberty.” 

“‘T wonder you reconciled yourself to go into the house as prone 
Charlotte !” 

“For Anthony’s sake,” she said imploringly. ‘ What wwii I not 
do for his sake! And then, you see, George, while Anthony does not 
come forward to give orders, and there is no proof that he is dead, I 
cannot draw money. My own income is but small.” 

“Why, my dear Charlotte, what are you talking of? You could 
have had any amount of money you pleased from me. IJ——” 

“You forget, George: you were travelling and could not be written 
to.” 

“ Well, there was Emma,” returned Mr. George, half confounded 
when thus confuted by his own sins. 

“T did not want to give too much confidence to Emma and her 
husband: I have told you why. And I would have gone into Mr. 
Castlemaine’s house, George, the opportunity offering, though I had 
been the richest woman in the world. But for being there, I should 
not have known that Mr. Castlemaine holds secret possession of 
Anthony’s diamond ring. You remember that, George.” 

“T remember I used jokingly to say I would steal it from him—it 
was so beautiful. The possession of the ring is the ‘most damaging 
proof of all against my Uncle James. And yet, not a certain proof.” 

_ “Not a certain proof !.” 

“No: for it is possible that he may have picked it up in the 
Friar’s Keep.” 

“Then why should he not have shown the ring? An innocent man 
would have done so at once, and Here comes the preventive man,” 
broke off Madame Guise, her quick sight detecting the officer at some 
distance. ‘“ Let us go down the hill again, George.” 
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They crossed the waste land to the road, and went towards the hill. 
George North lost in thought. 

“There is something about it almost incomprehensible,” he said 
aloud ; “and for my own part, Charlotte, I must avow that I cannot yet 
believe the Uncle James to be guilty. The Castlemaines are recognised 
in their own land here as mirrors of honour. I have heard my father 
say so mary atime. And this is so very dreadful a crime to suspect 
anybody of! I think I saw the uncle to-day.” 

“‘Where?” she asked. And Mr. North explained the appearance 
of the gentleman that morning at the Turk’s Head, whose carriage 
bore the Castlemaine crest. ‘‘ Oh yes, that was’ Mr. Castlemaine,” she 
said, recognizing him by the description. 

“Well, he does not look like a man who would do a dreadful deed, 
Charlotte. He has a very attractive, handsome face; and I think a 
good face. Shall I tell you why I have more particularly faith in his 
innocence ?—Because he is so like my father.” 

“And I have never doubted his guilt. You must admit, George, 
that appearances are strongly against him.” 

“Undoubtedly they are. And a sad thing it is to say it of one of the 
family. Do you see much of the younger brother—the Uncle Peter?” 

“But he is dead,” returned Charlotte. 

“The Uncle Peter dead !” 

“ He died the very night that Anthony was lost: the mourning you 
saw Mrs, Castlemaine wearing was for him; Ethel and the little girl 
have gone into slighter mourning.” And Madame Guise proceeded to 
give a brief history of Mr. Peter Castlemaine’s death and the circum- 
stances surrounding it, with the entrance of Mary Ursula to the Grey 
Nunnery. He listened in silence. 

“This is the Friar’s Keep,” she said as they came to it, and her 
voice instinctively took a tone of awe. “Do you see those two middle 
windows, George? It is through them that people see the revenant of 
the Grey Monk.” 

“T wish he would show himself now!” heartily spoke Mr. George, 
throwing his eyes on the windows. At which wish his sister-in-law drew 
close enough to touch him. 

“‘ Here’s the gate,” she said, halting as they came to it. “ Was it not 
a strange thing, George, that it should be locked that night!” 

“Tf it really was locked ; and is never locked at other times,” replied 
George North, who quite seemed, what with one implied doubt and 
another, to be going in for some of the scepticism of his uncle, the 
Master of Greylands. Opening the gate, he walked in. Charlotte 
followed. They looked inside the gothic door to the dark still cloisters 
of the Keep; they stood for some moments gazing out over the sea, 
so expansive to the eye from this place: but Charlotte did not care to 
linger there with him, lest they should be seen. 
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“ And it was to this place of ruins Anthony came, and passed into 
those unearthly-looking cloisters!” he exclaimed as they were going 
out. “That dark, still enceint puts me in mind of nothing so much 
as a dead-house.” 

Charlotte shivered. ‘It is there,” she said, “that we must search 
for traces of Anthony. A staircase leads up to the rooms above where 
the ghost walks. Mr. Castlemaine and some men of the law from 
Stilborough went over it all after Anthony’s loss, and found no traces 
of him. But what I think is this, George; that a search conducted by 
Mr. Castlemaine would not be a minute or true one: the Master of 
Greylands’ will is law in the place: he is bowed down to like a king. 
How shall you manage to account plausibly for taking up your abode 
at Greylands, so that no suspicion may attach to you?” 

“T shall be here for the purpose of sketching, you understand. A 
poor travelling artist excites neither notice nor suspicion, Charlotte,” 
he added in a half laughing tone. ‘ By the way—there’s no danger, I 
hope, that the little one, Marie Ursula, will remember Uncle George?” 

‘Not the least, not the slightest. You left her too long ago for that. 
But, take you notice, George, that here she is only Marie. It would 
not do to let her other name, Ursula, slip out.” 

‘‘T will take care,” replied George North. 

*“T think you will. I think you have altered, George: you are more 
thoughtful in mood, more sober in manner than you used to be.” 

“ Ay,” he answered. “That carelessness and its sad fruits altered 
me, Charlotte. It left me a lesson that will last me my life-time.” 

They were opposite the entrance of the Grey Nunnery: and in the 
self-same moment, its doors opened and Ethel Reene came forth, 
attended by Sister Ann. The sight seemed to startle Madame 
Guise. 

‘Dear me !—but it is I who am careless to-night,” she said, below 
her breath. ‘‘ Talking with you, George, has made me forget all ; even 
time.” In fact, Madame was to have called at the Nunnery quite an 
hour ago for Ethel: who had been to spend the evening there with 
Miss Castlemaine. Madame Guise went forward with her apologies : 
saying that she had met her husband’s old friend, Mr. North, and had 
stayed talking with him of by-gone days, forgetful of the passing mo- 
ments. 

‘J will take charge of Miss Reene now, Sister Ann ; I am so sorry 
you should have to put your things on.” 

“‘ Nay, but I am not sorry,” returned Sister Ann candidly. “It is 
pleasant to us to get the chance of a walk. Your little one has been 
very happy this evening, Madame Guise ; playing at bo-peep and eating 
the grapes Miss Reene brought her. 

Sister Ann retired in-doors. Madame Guise and Ethel took the front 
way round by the Dolphin, to Greylands’ Rest, Mr. George North 
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attending them. The shortest way was across the field path ; though it 
involved a stile, Madame took it. Mr. North talked to Ethel, and 
made himself very agreeable—as none could do better than he: and 
Miss Ethel rejoiced that it was night instead of day, for she found her- 
self blushing repeatedly at nothing, just as she had done during his 
visit in the morning. What could have come to her, she mentally asked ; 
she had never been absurd before : and she felt quite angry with herself. 
The conversation was held in French, Madame having unconsciously 
resumed. it with Mr. North when they left Sister Ann. 

“ There are many delightful bits of scenery in this little place,” said 
Mr. North. ‘“ Perhaps I may bring myself and my pencils here for a 
short sojourn : I should much like to take some sketches.” 

“Yes, there are very nice views,” said Ethel. 

*“* How very well you speak French!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Almost as 
well as we French people ourselves. ‘There is but a slight accent.” 

“ But I thought you were English, monsieur ?” 

“Well, so Il am, mademoiselle. But when you come to sojourn a 
long while in a country, you get to identify yourself with its inhabitants, 
—that is to say, with their nationality.” 

When they came to the stile, Mr. North got over and assisted 
Madame Guise. Ethel mounted instantly, and was jumping down 
alone; but he turned and caught her. In the hurry she tripped, and 
somehow crushed her hat against his shoulder. He made fifty thousand 
apologies, just as though it had been his fault ; and there was much 
laughing. Mr. North quite forgot to release her hand until they had 
gone on some paces; and Ethel’s blush at this was as hot as the 
summer’s night. . 

At the entrance gate, where he had taken leave of Madame Guise in 
the morning, he took leave of them now ; shaking the hand of Madame 
and asking whether he might be permitted to shake Ethel’s, as it was 
the mode in England. The blushes were worst of all then: and Ethel’s 
private conviction was that the whole world had never contained so 
attractive an individual as Mr. George North. 

Mr. George North had all but regained the door of the Dolphin Inn, 
where he had dined and would lodge for the night, when a carriage 
and pair, with its bright lamps lighted, came spanking round the 
comer at a quick pace, the groom driving. George North, drawing 
aside as it passed him, recognized the phaeton he had seen in the 
morning at the Turk’s Head. The Master of Greylands was returning 
from Stilborough. 


(Zo be continued.) 



















THE WHITE ROSE OF YORK. 


ORE than three centuries ago! In an apartment of the Beau- 
champ Tower, London, a young maiden seems busily at work 
over her books. Her table is covered with folios in the Latin language. 
A simple white dress falls in ample folds around the tall, slender form; 
at the neck is a broad, pointed lace collar; the sleeves are made in 
puffs. Nothing can compare with the exquisite delicacy of the neck 
and hands. The magnificent golden-auburn hair is wound in a heavy 
coil at the back of the head ; but over brow and temples, and behind 
the small ears, it ripples in numberless tiny ringlets like the sunbeams. 
Golden also are the lashes of the deep-blue eyes. The expression of 
the face is firm rather than gentle ; the forehead is that of a sovereign; 
the nose is aquiline ; but around the lips at this moment plays a smile 
of unutterable sweetness, and the glance says: “I am happy, for—I 
love !” 

The maiden writes eagerly on a loose leaf which lies in the volume 
before her, and it is verses she inscribes upon it. 

This young poetess is the daughter of Henry VIII. and of the lovely, 
unfortunate Anne Boleyn ; Elizabeth of England, sister of the reigning 
queen, Mary. Now she lays down the pen—hastily folds the little sheet, 
conceals it in her dress, and resumes her melancholy but favourite 
place in the deep window-niche, where for hours long she has been 
standing. 

The evening shadows already fill the little apartment, which in the 
brightest sunshine does not lose its sombre character, for it is a “ strong 
chamber” of the Tower! The young girl gazes dreamily out, over the 
massive walls and dark giant buildings, to the river, on whose glassy 
surface the ships are lazily floating up and down—and further, further 
on to the great gate of the Tower and the road leading to London. 
There it was she had first seen him; 4m, the man who had become 
the happiness and the misery of her young life. Fresh and glowing as 
if it had been but yesterday, that supreme moment again rose before 
her soul. Let us recall it for the reader. 


Mary, the newly-crowned queen, had descended from her white 
palfrey before that fatal gate, and there the most distinguished prisoner 
then in the Tower awaited her, Edward Courtenay, hoping to receive 
from her a word of grace. In the glittering retinue of the sovereign, 
among all those nobles, pages, and beautiful court-dames, was a young 
girl, the most simply clad of all, who wore a white rose in her girdle, 
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the Princess Elizabeth. The eyes of this maiden hung as if spellbound 
upon the form of the youth who was already kneeling before the queen 
to implore the grace he yearned for. He was the grandson of the Prin- 
cess Catharine, the proud daughter of Edward IV., this young Edward 
Courtenay; who, in his twelfth year, immediately after his father's 
death, the Count of Devonshire had brought to the Tower; and there, 
in the tumult of that troubled time, he had been forgotten. 

They had from earliest ages been renowned for their beauty and 
bravery, the sons of this old race; and it was plain to see that this 
young prisoner of twenty-five years had inherited the beauty in its 
fullest measure. His noble, regular features were deathly pale at this 
moment ; an expression of deepest melancholy lay in his large, dark 
eyes. The brown hair fell in floating curls over his shoulders, and the 
proud grace of his bearing enchanted all. 

The queen bowed low to him. Then she passed in her trailing 
crimson velvet dress along the row of prisoners, now and then extend- 
ing her hand to one, and saluting all with friendly, gracious words. As 
she came back and again stood before Edward Courtenay, something 
like a gleam of tenderness passed over her hard face. 

“ And what wish you, my poor cousin?” she asked. 

“Your grace, dear queen, which for me is freedom,” he replied, and 
bowed over her hand. 

“Tt is already yours. This very hour shall be the hour of your free- 
dom and—your fortune! Have confidence in your queen.” 

And, to the astonishment of all, Mary bent low and kissed the kneel- 
ing suppliant upon his beautiful forehead. 

At this moment a horse took fright—that of the Princess Elizabeth ; 
who, with breathless attention, had followed this scene. The horse 
rushed forward ; the young girl uttered a lowcry. In the midst of the 
confusion that ensued, Edward Courtenay seized the bridle of the rear- 
ing steed with so firm a hand, that the animal trembled beneath’ that 
powerful grasp and stood motionless. 

The white rose slipped from the maiden’s girdle, and fell at the 
young man’s feet—a silent thank-offering. He took it in his hand, 
looked up, and the next moment his glance sank in the blue sea of 
two beautiful eyes. 

Poor, and yet happy Courtenay! The hour of freedom was for thee 
but the beginning of eternal bondage! Love for the sister of his 
queen, with irresistible power took possession of his soul. 

The time passed. Edward Courtenay was about the court, its 
most cherished courtier. For the queen herself was enamoured of her 
handsome cousin, and from the hour of their first meeting, so dis- 
tinguished him, that soon throughout the realm people began to speak 
of the fair prospect Edward Courtenay had of sharing the throne with 
Catholic Mary. And there was not one who would not gladly have 
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The White Rose of York. 


seen the crown upon his youthful head, as a recompense for those 
long, dreary years of imprisonment. It was only in whispers they 
dared link his name with that of the young Princess Elizabeth. 

But that first passion had laid hold of Courtenay’s heart, and in the 
blissful consciousness that it was fully returned, he was not too careful 
to conceal it. Perhaps he alone failed to detect the queen’s hopes. 
The unlovely, dreaded, elderly Mary was no bride for Edward 
Courtenay. 

When has a true, happy love had power of concealment? At the 
splendid entertainments the queen now gave at court, when she kept 
the young cousin ever at her side and leaned fondly on his arm—who 
had not noticed that his eyes ever and only sought the charming 
Elizabeth? And upon those enchanted evenings, when a little circle 
of chosen ones gathered around the sovereign, and Edward Courtenay 
related the story of his sorrows, or sang, to the lute, airs of melting 
tenderness—then the young girl’s golden lashes would sink deeper and 
deeper, to keep back the starting tears. At length, between these two 
was spoken that sweetest word of earth—love: and days passed—days 
of bewildering happiness, glowing with hope and golden dreams of the 
future. The unsuspecting queen conferred on her handsome cousin 
the title of Count of Devonshire, though she sportively gave him the 
name of the White Rose of York, and loaded him with favours. 

With careless delight—almost with the bewilderment of a bird 
escaped from its cage into the light and absolute freedom, Edward 
Courtenay fluttered around the court, and unsuspiciously accepted all 
these distinctions from Mary’s hand. Vainly Elizabeth warned him. 
For she ventured to doit. ‘She loves me as a son,” was the refrain 
of all his answers, “or as an elder brother ; fear nothing, my beloved. 
As soon as the queen has concluded her alliance with this Philip of 
Spain, I will boldly sue her for my sweet, white rose—for my bride!” 
For the talk of the Spanish marriage was in men’s minds also, and 
they did not know what to believe. 

Ah, he did not dream it was for his sake Mary delayed her nuptials 
and put off this Spanish lover!—that a passion for Aim filled her 
whole being—that she was only waiting for a token of his love, to say 
to him: “ Take it from my hand—this royal crown !” 

But the love-token was not given: and, while the queen was vainly 
hoping for it, she discovered the bitter truth—Edward Courtenay had 
given his heart to her sister, the young and fair Elizabeth, and had 
gained her heart in return. It is said that nothing in the world works 
such fearful change in a woman as slighted love ; and, perhaps, the 
terrible cruelties that stained Mary’s after-reign may be traced to this 
bitterest sorrow of her life. 

The instant banishment of both lovers followed. Edward Courtenay 
was sent to Fothcringav—to the same castle which, years later, 
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received Elizabeth’s beautiful rival, that most charming woman in the 
world, Mary Stuart. With a heart full of anger and sorrow, Edward 
Courtenay entered those gloomy walls. The Princess was sent to 
Hatfield. 

But rage against the sister who had dared win the man she loved, 
and a fear lest the excited populace might seek to free both her 
prisoners, soon drove the queen to extreme measures. She had both 
Elizabeth and Edward brought back to London, and consigned to the 
Tower. Some sympathizing friend had the lovers placed in opposite 
apartments. Who this friend was they never knew, but they blessed 
him every day and every hour. And thus we return to the com- 
mencement. 


The Princess Elizabeth is sitting at the window of her prison-cham- 
ber, gazing out into the darkening night. She does not notice that the 
old servant has brought in a light—that the waiting-woman, in her 
wonted solemn way, has arranged the simple night-lunch, and silently 
withdrawn. Suddenly she trembles, and presses her hand upon her 
wildly-beating heart. Outside, close to the shutter, a white something 
flutters up and down—a something she has anxiously awaited—a little 
sheet of paper suspended by a fine cord. One of the tiny, round 
panes open—a small, white hand slips out, and hastily draws in the 
precious treasure. In a twinkling it is loosed from the cord, and the 
one which had been concealed in the folds of the maiden’s dress, is. 
attached. Forth it flutters, a little white dove—out into the air. 
Now, for a few moments, the parted lovers are enviably happy as they 
read those glowing words—such words as only impassioned love car 
write, 

Elizabeth wrote only in verse to her lover, and between the leaves. 
of her learned books they lay like the fresh, blooming flowers ; but the 
young lovers were soon deprived of even this happiness. The prompt- 
ings of her own heart, and the advice of those around her, incited the 
queen to new cruelty. Elizabeth was sent to Woodstock and Edward 
Courtenay was banished from the country. It is said that the queen 
secretly gave her handsome cousin his choice between an inhospitable 
foreign land and the royal throne ; but that he, true to the one love of 
his heart, chose banishment. 

He sent back Elizabeth’s poems with tenderest entreaties that if the 
time ever came when, through the aid of their true adherents, they 
could triumph over the common enemy, they should be returned to 
him through a confidential messenger—-without a word—a silent token 
that she summoned him home. 

Immediately after her cousin’s departure, Mary married Philip of 
Spain. Edward Courtenay went away full of hope, confident that 
Mary’s reign, so unpopular with the people, would be but short, that 
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love and justice would speedily triumph; and that at length he and 
Elizabeth should be free. Alas, he hoped in vain ! 

The people forgot the exile as they had before forgotten the prisoner 
in the Tower—even his letters to Elizabeth remained unanswered. But 
wherever his noble face and handsome form appeared abroad, all felt 
for him the liveliest sympathy, and women’s hearts he took by storm. 
Still he remained homesick and restless, an exile from all he held 
dear. 

The unhappy dreamer wandered on until he at last found refuge in 
Padua. The sombre character of the city accorded with his melan- 
choly : and pious monks received him as a guest into their cloister. 
There, for hours long, he would sit at a window gazing out into the 
quiet cloister-garden, or listening dreamily to the water of the fountain, 
as it fell rippling into the broad, marble basin; or he would lean his 
weary forehead against the trailing vines of the perennial white roses, 
inhaling their fragrance. A fragrance that brought to him a thousand 
sweet dreams and remembrances. 

And so, day after day, he waited for the message from home, 
Noiseless footsteps flitted past him; footsteps of the monks, grave, 
earnest men with thoughtful foreheads and eyes that spoke of peace. 
With tenderest sympathy they gazed into that young, gentle face, that 
bore traces of heavy conflicts, and of wild, passionate longings. 

One day, a messenger from England demanded secret audience 
of Edward Courtenay, and when it was granted, the stranger handed 
him a little casket with a golden key. The casket contained nothing 
but the secret poems of Elizabeth and a withered white rose which 
turned to dust at the touch of her lover’s trembling hand. There was 
no other message—not a word. The messenger knew not who had 
sent the casket, and he returned liberally rewarded. 

In deepest emotion, Edward Courtenay pressed the written leaves to 
his lips—a strange, intoxicating perfume stole from them. His senses 
wavered, but as soon he came to himself, with glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, he rushed to his serious friends. “I must return home 
at once,” he said, hastily ; ‘‘my bride calls me. Rejoice with me, for 
I shall be happy!” 

Scarce had he spoken these words when he fell into a swoon. Wild 
fever-phantasies followed: and the next morning the pious monks wept 
and prayed by the corpse of him they had loved so well. For three 
days the beautiful dead lay in state, covered with white roses ; and, as 
they bore him to his gravé in the Church of St. Antonius, women 
and children strewed white roses all along the way, so that it almost 
seemed as if a snow had fallen. Roses followed him into the dark 
vault, and the mysterious casket was laid in his coffin. 

A report that Edward Courtenay had been poisoned, spread through- 
out Italy and reached England. The messenger was never seen or 
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heard of again. And so ended the life of the most unfortunate and 
handsome cousin of two mighty queens. 

Elizabeth, when she became Queen of England, no very long time 
afterwards, was the bountiful patroness of poets; but that poem in the 
Tower was her last. She never wrote a stanza afterwards. In her 
heart she bore a life-long sorrow for him who had been taken from her 
in so terrible and mysterious a way, and persons who had been in-the 
secret of her love were wont to say that there lay the reason why she 
never married, 

One morning, to her horror, she had missed the precious casket, 
and all search for it proved unavailing. Whether she afterwards had 
her suspicions that its disappearance had anything to do with the death 
of her lover, was not known. It is certain, however, that her only 
verses and her only love sleep in that coffin at Padua ‘ which encloses’ 
the dust of him who was once called “‘ The White Rose of York.” 


"MID THE GOLDEN CORN. 


To and fro, to and fro, 
’Mid the golden corn, 
3onnie Elsie warbled low : 
“ Here you shall be worn, 
Twining round about my head ; 
Blossom blue and poppy red, 
’Mid the golden corn !” 


Sweet as these, sweet as these, 
’Mid the golden corn, 
Elsie’s warble yet again 
O’er the grain was borne : 
“Happy heart, soft music sing, 
For I wear a true-love ring 
’Mid the golden corn !” 


In his ear, in his ear, 
’*Mid the golden corn, 
Elsie warbled fresh and clear 
As the bird of morn: 
“ Merry sunshine, dance along ; 
Life, O love, is but a song 
’Mid the golden corn!” 





OVERLOOKING THE ENGADINE. 


‘HE few days at Gosau-Miihle, spoken of in the last paper, were 

much enjoyed. An experience of still-life, surpassed only at 

Nauders, a small village in the Tyrol: where ten days were spent of 
absolute seclusion from the world. 

It was some time after leaving Gosau-Miihle and Lake Hallstadt 
that I found myself at Nauders. I had seen many places, and 
travelled about somewhat restlessly, and disobeyed the doctor’s orders 
to a certain extent in getting tired, when one day we found ourselves 
at Innsbruck, undecided as to where our next step in search of the 
picturesque should lead us. At last we decided that we would journey 
to Meran and Botzen to catch a glimpse of the Dolomite mountains, 
and once there make up our minds where next to wander. 

We started one night from Innsbruck by the diligence that carried 
the mails—the only time we availed ourselves of this mode of travelling. 
The woods as we passed them were alive and alight with myriads of 
fire-flies floating in the air; naught of them visible but a pale blue 
light, something like that of a glowworm. In every sense of the word 
the scene was enchanting. The moon, a thin bright crescent, rode 
gently at anchor in the unclouded sky. The forms and shadows of the 
mountains stood out, greater and grander than beneath the sunshine. 
At intervals we dashed through a sleeping village, and awoke echoes 
in the silence that seemed to come back upon us with reproach for 
breaking in upon such utter solitude. But for these villages, the only 
signs of life along the road, we might have been travelling through a 
country as yet unknown to man. 

With the first glimmer of dawn, the gloom seemed to creep away 
and give place to a dull grey atmosphere which one felt rather than 
saw to be the breaking up of darkness. As it stole on by imperceptible 
shades, I looked back at the lights in the north. The most soft yet 
gorgeous tints were in the sky. Each colour of the rainbow might 
almost be traced, from the pale orange in the horizon to the deep 
purple overhead. ‘Tones that no painter could transfer to canvas : 
not even Turner, with all his gorgeous imagination and colouring : put- 
ting to shame even such efforts of his genius as he threw into those 
marvellous sketches of Heidelberg, Zurich, and others. It was curious 
and beautiful to watch the growing light, until, though the sun could 
not be seen, a sudden change proclaimed that he had-shot above 
the horizon behind the mountains. 

At Imst the diligence stopped to change horses and take an extra 
pair. Thousands of canaries are bred in this village ; and whilst we 
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waited an army of them were singing and raving as if they had all 
gone mad. A little such melody went a great way. We had bargained 
for the whole of the diligence, but two Sisters of Charity came up and 
begged for seats: a request impossible to refuse. They were going 
home, to a convent at Landeck, an institution for twelve Sisters of 
Mercy, who go about the country nursing the sick. As they sat there, 
their picturesque dress seemed to make an interesting foreground to 
the landscape. Evidently they had not been home for some time, for 
as they gradually came in sight of the building, they closed their books 


VORDER-SEE, WITH THE DACHSTEIN IN THE BACKGROUND. 


and paused in their silent devotions, their quiet, motherly faces lighted 
up, and tears sprang to their eyes. 

The scenery from Landeck to Nauders was grand and terrific ; the 
road lying amidst rocks, out cf which it had been cut and blasted ; 
every now and then passing through short tunnels hollowed out in the 
stone. Thousands of} feet overhead towered the rocky mountains, 
some jotting out and overhanging the road, as if they would crush the 
mites of living humanity beneath them: reminding me very much of 
the Pass at the entrance of the Valley of Gastein: others sloping away 
more gradually. To the left hand, at the bottom of an almost perpen- 
dicular precipice, six hundred feet deep, ran the beautiful river Inn, 
rushing and leaping along with a sound all lost in the distance, 12 | 
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completing the wild aspect of the scene. It was a continuous ascent 
up to Nauders, where one at length felt very much indeed above the 
ordinary level of mankind. I was so knocked up with the journey 
that I determined, come what might, to remain here at rest for three 
or four days : and these prolonged themselves into ten. 

To have heard of Nauders, which possesses little fame to penetrate 
beyond its own quiet boundaries, is almost equivalent to a confession 
of having been there. It is a lovely village of some fourteen hundred 
inhabitants, on the very borders of Switzerland. A few minutes’ walk 
from the inn and you find yourself on the summit of a hill, looking 
over into the commencement of the beautiful Engadine valley, where 
the air is supposed to be almost the purest in Europe. Across the 
valley, high up in a mountain, reposes the small village of Schling; a 
spot marvellously beautiful but marvellously out of the world: so ele- 
vated that no conveyance of any sort or description can reach it; 
nothing for it but a long climb lasting some two or three hours. Nine 
years ago, one cold, bright night, it was burnt to the ground; and 
a fine sight it must have been to see the flames rising towards heaven 
from the mountain-side, the sky in the darkness becoming a lurid red, 
throwing the valley into bold relief. Rebuilt, the white, clean-looking 
houses are now dazzling in the sunshine, and stand out here and there 
in the mountain, the far-off beacons of a little world. 

The situation of Nauders was romantic and beautiful. From the 
top of one of the hills, the village looked a nest in a tree; an opal 
stone, surrounded by emeralds, The mountains, high and varied, did 
not grow monotonous. Some were rocky, their irregular outlines 
cutting the blue sky sharply, so that it looked as a puzzle from which 
pieces were missing. Others were green and wooded, the lower parts 
cultivated into fields of corn and grain; but further up, where it was 
too high for vegetation, the trees had been allowed to remain: through 
which the soft winds sighed and sobbed with a sad, melancholy mur- 
mur; and the fiercer winds with a noise as the rush of a far-off sea, 
dying away like waves rippling over sands in ebb and flow. The trees 
stood out on the tops of the mountains, no two alike ; and ever and 
anon a white fleecy cloud would come rolling up and quickly disappear 
on the opposite side, as if it was the car of an ethereal being hastening 
to another world on some errand of mercy. 

Though surrounded by mountains, Nauders was far less shut in than 
Gastein. The air was wonderfully pure and bracing and yet soothing. 
The village inn itself was primitive beyond description, but the people 
were civil and obliging. The landlady, who seldom came out of her 
den, was a handsome, striking-looking woman; so unlike the inhabitants 
of the village that she never could have belonged to them. There 
was something strange and mysterious about her; her retired mode 
of life; her quiet movements, so’slow and dignified. 
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It was a matter for wonder where the fourteen hundred inhabitants 
of Nauders put themselves. Neither by day nor night were they 
visible, beyond here and there a few stray wayfarers. For the most 
part it bore the appearance of a deserted village, though certainly not 
like sweet Auburn, the village of a plain. Scarcely a sound broke the 
stillness of morning, noon, or evening, save the cling-clang of the 
blacksmith, whose forge unluckily was pitched exactly facing the inn. 
A tall, lean, cadaverous-looking man, this blacksmith, with a face 
grimy enough, but sensible and pleasant notwithstanding, and an arm 
that would have done honour to Hercules. A man never at a fault 
for work, to judge by the unceasing blows that came down like thunder 
upon the anvil : and his assistant was equally busy. For half an hour 
or so in the day the noise would cease, affording a prospect of a few 
moments’ repose. Now and then a couple of small, miserable-looking 
oxen would be brought down to be shod ; a process they seemed to 
look upon as a kind of martyrdom, and for the performance of which 
they were pent up in a frame consisting of four sliding poles, just large 
enough for them to squeeze into. Surely cattle so thin and wretched 
never were seen, though probably more the result of nature than 
starvation. The blacksmith with his dark trade seemed to combine 
the more learned one of village Esculapius, at any rate as far as the 
cattle were concerned. Occasionally an old woman would bring down 
her invalid cow to be doctored, and the animal was put to such 
mysterious torture as would cause the place to echo with its cries and 
roars. When released the old woman would drive it back home, 
hastening its weary steps with the help of a thick stick. 

The goats were in better condition: hardy and saucy. <A whole 
regiment of them would troop past the inn between four and five 
o’clock in the morning, on their way to the mountains. Each one 
carried a bell round its neck, so that the noise may in a faint measure 
be imagined. After this hour sleep was impossible ; the goats out of 
sight and hearing, the blacksmith would begin operations for the day, . 
and hammer away as if this was a city of the dead, and he had the 
task of waking it up. 

The village fool here was no myth ; and it was amusing to watch the 
mischievous antics of the poor dumb, half-witted lad. He was the 
butt of the people, but generally managed to retaliate upon them with 
interest. By chance catching sight of a stranger, he would pull off his 
cap, and beg, though very well taken care of by his people. His 
appeal successful, he would spend the small coin in rolls, which were 
crammed into a couple of capacious pockets and devoured at leisure. 
Looking round cautiously to ascertain that he was not being watched, 
he would thrust a large piece into his mouth, and almost bolt it. His 
love of eating seemed insatiable, though he was evidently neither 
starved nor hungry. A mixture of cunning and simplicity, he took the 
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utmost delight in the mischief he accomplished, which was generally 
of a harmless nature. If a cart laden with hay passed through the 
village, and halted at the blacksmith’s—it seemed a rendezvous for 
gossip, in spite of work—the fool would start the animals at full speed, 
and then look round and run off with a knowing, sensible kind ot 
laugh at what he had done. 

To sleep one night at Nauders on the road to Meran or Botzen or 
the Engadine is as much as most people dream of, and the good 
simple folk of the village, who thought about the matter, must have 
been sorely puzzled by a ten days’ sojourn. Now and then I perceived 
the blacksmith would cast a keen glance of scrutiny at his opposite 
neighbour, as if doubting whether he was not a political refugee, or a 
mauvais sujet hiding from man’s wrath, whom it was his duty to give 
up to justice. Day after day the unsolved problem sallied forth with 
book or desk, to while away the hours beneath the shade of the old 
castle, defying the blaze of the sun in all its noontide fierceness. But 
the cool breeze coming over the mountains helped to make the shade 
bearable. Millions of locusts with a whirr-whirr, like the noise of a 
weaver’s loom, hopped about with their long legs and great green bodies, 
bringing to memory the description of the plague in the Book of Joel. 
Morning, noon, and night, the air was never still for them ; but happily 
they kept to the fields, low down in the grass, and never came near 
the village. I caught one of them, and killed it with fumes of sulphur. 
Its body was about the size of a child’s thumb, in shape something 
between a dolphin and a codfish: of a bright green that afterwards 
changed to brown. Its wings were a little longer than the body, green 
and gauzelike, most beautiful and wonderful in appearance. The 
body was finished off by a horny tail, sharp and piercing at the end, 
turning up in the form of a half crescent. The legs were about twice 
as long as the body, and the head was so hard and horny that a tight 
pinch made no impression upon it. ‘The eyes were bright and large. 
On the whole, it looked formidable ; one could easily imagine an army 
of them devastating a country and devouring all vegetation. I had 
some trouble in poisoning it, and after deliberation dropped it into a 
tumbler which I covered with perforated paper. Putting some matches 
just blown out into another tumbler, I turned one glass upon another 
and so enabled the fumes to reach the locust. In doing this no small 
share fell to my own lot, and the poor insect was revenged by a head- 
ache that nearly drove me into madness. 

The fields were a perfect forest of wild flowers of the most brilliant 
hues, so that to lie down and look over them was like looking at a 
carpet of many colours, or a window of richly stained glass. It was 
very pleasant to lounge on the hill in the shade, and feast the eye upon 
them ; to watch the haymakers working in the blazing sun, and wonder 
how it was possible for them to endure even five minutes of its scorch- 
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ing rays. How blue the skies were, even at midday: the sunny skies 
of Italy could scarcely rival them, but here you are not far from that 
favoured land. A short journey would quickly bring you into new 
scenes, a new world; the land of olive yards and vineyards ; those 
vineyards of the south whose beauties no pen can describe, no tongue 
can utter, no brush can paint. There is nothing like them in the 
wide world. 

At Nauders we remained ten days, and then left it for Meran, that 
wonderful vineyard of Southern Tyrol, whose very air seems impregnated 
with the luscious scents of Italy. Here we remained a day or two, 
revelling in such beauties of nature as scarce come to us in our dreams. 
But some of its impressions were put to flight one morning by alarming 
rumours that seemed wafted to us on the wings of the wind ; rumours 
that war had broken out between France and Prussia, that Napoleon 
the Third had sent a declaration to King Frederick William: and that 
all those terrible scenes and movements which succeed a declaration 
must forthwith be looked for. 

Without loss of time we drove on to Botzen, where the rumours were 
being whispered: first in hushed tones, as if this declaration of war could 
not be true, yet was an evil that to foretel might be to make happen, 
Then as reports grew greater and confidence increased, people spoke 
out more boldly, though doubting still. ‘The railway station at Botzen 
was crowded with groups hurrying northward at the first breath of sus- 
picion. Grave faces full of solemn doubt and dread ; others without 
relatives to lose, or prospects to be marred by the scourge, seeming 
indifferent to everything but their own safety ; a third small minority 
without relatives to lose perhaps, or prospects to be marred, but full of 
sympathy for those on whom the scourge would fall. 

A long, slow journey brought us to Innsbruck, which presented a 
very different scene from the quiet peaceful town we had left a fortnight 
before. Here the rumours were almost confirmed; there seemed to be 
no longer any doubt upon the point, but people thought it might be 
soon over. Still, to be on the sure side, those who could not afford to 
be detained by the war, should such a state of things come to pass, 
were preparing for their journeys home, where they might feel at rest 
and in safe harbour. 

Our plans were utterly upset. We had looked forward to seeing the 
Ammergau Passion Play; I had secured rooms and tickets before the 
breaking out of the war; a fortnight longer would have found us tra- 
versing the primitive roadways of Partenkirchen and Ammergau : but 
the war came, not only in rumour but in reality, the actors had to go 
off and fight, and the play was ended. Itwasadisappointment. Now 
I would not witness it if an hour’s journey would take me to the scene. 
It has become so universally known; has been so much written up, 
and written about in the literature of the day and hour; all the world 
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now flocks in so continuous a stream to the various representations, 
that the spirit has been taken from the play, and perhaps the simplicity 
from the actors: it has almost ceased to be a religious ceremony ; and 
with the end of this there should be an end of the play also. 

From Innsbruck we went to Munich, which we found in a state of 
indescribable confusion and consternation. One almost felt in the 
midst of the war. ‘Troops marching past the hotel; bands playing as 
if to raise the drooping courage, not of those on the road to battle, but 
of those left behind. Weeping and wailing ; men and women mingling 
their tears ; the grey hairs of the aged, the failing eyes seeming in one 
day so many years nearer the grave in their bent misery; the young 
torn with a grief more poignant if less sad to see ; lover clasping lover 
in a warm, perhaps final embrace: brother and sister with lives parted 
for the first time, and, in so many instances, the last. The love of one’s 
country need be no idle song or thought, no fancied passion of the 
heart, to bear up against such scenes; and the cause of war no mere 
whim or idea to justify the endless sorrow it leaves behind. 

The hotels were overflowing with English, who as fast as possible 
were making their way back to the refuge of their own land. Many 
of these terror-stricken travellers could not speak one word of French 
or German: a misfortune that would only heighten their miseries if 
they had the ill-luck to be stopped on some frontier town in possession 
only of uncivilized barbarians. To add frightfully to their dilemma, no 
two persons attempted to give them the same advice. 

One counsellor was certain the only possible way was to go right up 
to Hamburg, and there take ship for England. Another was equally 
positive the port of Hamburg was blockaded, and everyone hardy 
enough to face its perils would have to proceed homewards minus a 
head. A third, in persuasive tones, advised Switzerland ; to cross Lake 
Constance, take train to Zurich, and so on, through Neuchatel, Dijon, 
and Paris. A fourth, speaking with firmness unpleasantly convincing, 
had heard on authority infallible as the Pope’s, that the only route now 
open was through Italy, and thence to other quarters of the world by 
sea. A fifth could assure his hearers— you will sympathize with the 
emotions of that conclave of benighted travellers—that all routes were 
closed; not one was practicable; a Jost head, imprisonment, the 
tortures of an inquisition; these things awaited the adventurous. 

So at Munich the agonizing changes were rung ; agonizing for so 
many of the tourists, who perhaps for the first time in their lives, with 
the feelings of a mouse in the open, had ventured so far from home 
and their green pastures. In their trouble and perplexity, their inability 
to cope with the mysteries and inconveniences of an unknown tongue, 
they almost looked as if, should they ever reach England, it would be 
only as candidates for Bedlam ; and mentally and openly they vowed— 
how many such vows like other good resolutions get broken !—that 
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once in England, they would never be caught out of its safe atmo- 
sphere again. 

Would they, who talk and sing of the bravery and hardness of soldiers, 
have thought so many out of those thousands less brave for the tears 
on their faces that no self-control could keep in? Where tears had 
ceased, and grief had had its fling and worn itself quiet, there were the 
evidences of red and heavy eyelids to show what had been. There was 
no end to them as they trooped past the hotel. The stations were 
crowded with them. Some, unhappily, unconscious from drink ; others 
from sleep ; many lying with their heads on the hard deal-tables of the 
waiting-rooms ; others finding a softer pillow on the breast of a mother, 
wife, or sweetheart ; a few, uproarious with the beer that, combined 
with grief, helped to madden them ; who perhaps an hour ago had wept 
out their good-byes to the home of childhood and youth, and now 
were recklessly pledging a pretty barmaid, drinking to her bright eyes 
and their next merry meeting. Train after train would steam out with 
its heavy freight—heavy in more senses than one—and yet the crowd 
seemed not to diminish. It was a scene of the wildest confusion and 
excitement ; the beginnings of war, if not of bloodshedding ; the lifting 
of the curtain upon one of the most terrible and unrighteous tragedies 
of the world’s history. 

It was well for us that many of the places we wished to see at that 
time had been visited before the breaking out of war. The beauties 
of Ischl, that garden of the world: the banks of the Danube, and the 
rapids of the river that seemed to threaten to engulf the steamer as 
it swung down them: the gay city of Vienna, with its gorgeous opera- 
house, and narrow, noisy streets, and many churches and palaces, and 
enticing shops : besides other places that to know must be to love. It 
would be impossible to enumerate them here, or describe them : time 
and space fail us: and we should be carried still further beyond the 
boundary of our plan than we have yet strayed. 


It was when we had left Gosau-Miihle, and not until then, that I felt 
that I had indeed bid farewell to Gastein ; had left it behind me, and 
entered upon another world. When Ischl was reached, that favoured 
and fashionable capital of the Salzkammergut, and I encountered its 
scenes of worldly dissipation ; its gay crowds and fashionable prome- 
nades ; it was with feelings somewhat resembling those of a monk going 
back into life after long retirement. 


THE END. 
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“My DEAR ARNOLD, 
“Come down to Lefford without delay if you can: I want to 
see you particularly. I am in a peck of trouble. 
“ Ever your friend, 
“RICHARD TAMLYN.” 

The above letter reached Dr. Knox in London one morning in 
April. He made it right with the authorities to whom he was subject, 
and reached Lefford the same afternoon. 

Leaving his bag at the station, he went straight to Mr. Tamlyn’s 
house; every other person he met staying to shake hands with him. 
Entering the iron gates, he looked up at the windows, but saw no one. 
The sun shone on the pillared portico, the drawing-room blinds beside 
it were down. Dr. Knox crossed the flagged court yard, and passed 
off to enter by the route most familiar to him, the surgery, trodden by 
him so often in the days not long gone by. Mr. Dockett stood behind 
the counter, compounding medicines with his coat-cuffs and wristbands 
turned up. 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed the young gentleman, dropping a bottle 
in his astonishment as he stared at Dr. Knox. “ You are about the 
last person I should have expected to see, sir.” 

By which remark the Doctor found that Mr. Tamlyn had not taken 
his apprentice into hisconfidence. ‘“ Are you all well here ?” he asked, 
shaking hands. 

“ All as jolly as circumstances will let us be,” said Mr. Dockett. 
“Young Bertie has taken a turn for the worse.” 

“‘ Has he? I am sorry to hear that. Is Mr. Tamlyn at home? It 
so, I’ll go in and see him.” 

“‘ Oh, he’s at home,” was the answer. ‘ He has hardly stirred out 
of doors fora week, and Shuttleworth says he’s done to death with 
the work.” 

Going in as readily as though he had not left the house for a day, 
Dr. Knox found Mr. Tamlyn in the dining-parlour: the pretty room 
that looked to the garden and the fountain. He was sitting by the 
fire, his hand rumpling his grey hair: a sure sign that he was in some 
bother or tribulation. In the not yet quite four months that had passed 
since Dr. Knox left him, he had changed considerably: his hair was 
greyer, his face thinner. 

“Ts it you, Arnold?—I am so glad. I thought you’d come if you 
could.” 

Dr. Knox drew a chair near the fire, and satdown. “ Your letter 
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gave me concern,” he said. ‘And what do you mean by talking about 
a peck of trouble?” 

“ A peck of trouble!” echoed Mr. Tamlyn. “I might have said a 
bushel. I might have said a ton. There’s trouble on all sides, 
Arnold.” 

“Can I help you out of it in any way?” 

“With some of it, I hope you can: it’s why I sent for you. But 
not with all: not with the worst. Bertie’s dying, Arnold.” 

“T hope not!” 

“ As truly as that we are here, talking to one another, I believe him 
to be literally dying,” repeated the surgeon solemnly, his eyes filling 
and his voice quivering with pain. “He has dropped asleep, and 
Bessy sent me out of the room: my sighs wake him, she says. I can’t 
help sighing, Arnold: and sometimes the sigh ends with a groan; and 
I can’t help that.” 

Dr. Knox didn’t see his way clear to make much answer just here. 

“I’ve detected the change in him for a month past; in my inward 
heart I have felt sure he could not live. Do you know what your 
father used to say, Arnold? He always said that if Bertie lived over 
his sixteenth or seventeenth year, he’d do; but the battle would 
be just about that time. Heaven knows, I attached no importance to 
the opinion : I have hardly thought of it: but he was right, you see. 
Bertie would be seventeen next July, if he were to live.” 

“T am sure I am very sorry to hear this—and to see your sorrow,” 
spoke Arnold. 

“ He is so changed !” resumed Mr. Tamlyn, in a low voice. “You 
remember how irritable he was, poor fellow ?—well, all that has gone, 
and he is like an angel. So afraid of giving trouble; so humble and 
considerate to everyone! It was this change that first frightened 
me.” 

“When did it come on?” 

“Oh, weeks ago. Long before there was much change for the 
worse to be secz in him. Only this morning he held my hand, poor 
lad, and—and—” Mr. Tamlyn faltered, coughed, and then went on 
again more bravely. ‘‘ He held my hand between his, Arnold, and said 
he thought God had forgiven him, and how happy it would all be when 
we met in Heaven. Fora long while now, not a day has passed but 
he has asked us to forgive him for his wicked tempers—that’s his word 
for it, wicked—the servants, and all.” 

‘Ts he in much pain?” 

“Not much now. He has been in a great deal at times. But it 
made no difference, pain or no pain, to his sweetness of temper. He 
would lie all resigned and quiet, the drops pouring down his face with 
the agony, never an impatient word escaping him. One day I heard 
him tell Bessy that angels were around him, helping him to bear it- 
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We may be sure, Arnold, when so extraordinary a change as that takes 
place in the temperament, the close of life is not far off.” 

“Very true—as an ordinary rule,” acquiesced Dr. Knox. “ And 
now, how can I help you in this trouble ?” 

“In this trouble ?—not at all,” returned Mr. Tamlyn, rousing him- 
self, and speaking energetically, as if he meant to put the thought 
behind him. ‘“ Zzs trouble no earthly being can aid me in, Arnold; 
and I don’t think there’s any body but yourself I’d speak of it to: it 
lies too deep, you see ; it wrings the soul. I could die of this trouble: 
I only fret at the other.” 

‘¢ And what is the other?” 

“Shuttleworth won't stay.” 

“Won't he !” 

“Shuttleworth says the kind of practice is not what he has been 
accustomed to, and the work’s too hard, and he does not care how 
soon he leaves it. And yet Dockett has come on surprisingly, and 
takes his share now. The fact is, Arnold, Shuttleworth is just as lazy 
as he can hang together: he'd like to treat a dozen rose-water patients 
a day, and go through life easily. My belief is, he means to do it.” 

“But that will scarcely bring grist to his mill, will it?” cried Dr. 
Knox. 

‘* His mill doesn’t want grist ; there’s the worst of it,” said Tamlyn. 
“The man was not badly off when he came here: but since then his 
only brother must go and die, and Shuttleworth has come into all his 
money. A thousand a year, if it’s a penny.” 

“Then, I certainly don’t wonder at his wanting to give up practice,” 
returned the Doctor, with a smile. 

“ That’s not all,” grumbled old Tamlyn. “ He want’s to take away 
Bessy.” 

“To take away Bessy!” 

“The two have determined to make themselves into one, I believe. 
Bessy only hesitated because of leaving poor Bertie. ‘That impedi- 
ment will not be in her way long.” 

He sighed as he spoke. Dr. Knox did not yet see what he was 
wanted for: and asked again. 

“T’ve been leading up to it,” said Mr. Tamlyn. “ You must come 
back to me, Arnold.” 

“On the same terms as before?” inquired the Doctor after a pause. 

‘““Nonsense. You'd say ‘No,’ off-hand, if I proposed shem, In 
Shuttleworth’s place.” 

“Of course, Mr. Tamlyn, I could not come—I would not come— 
unless it were made worth my while. If it were, I should like it of all 
things.” 

“Yes, just so; that’s what I mean. Don’t you like your post m 
London ?” 
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“T like it very well, indeed. And I have had no doubt that it will 
lead to something better. But, if I saw a fair prospect before me here, 
I would prefer to come back to Lefford.” 

“ That shall be made fair enough. Things have changed with me, 
Amold : and I shouldn’t wonder but you will some time, perhaps not 
very far distant, have all my practice in your own hands. I feel to be 
getting old : spirits and health are alike broken.” 

“Nay, not old yet, Mr. Tamlyn. You may wait a good twenty 
years for that.” 

“Well, well, we'll talk further at another interview. My mind’s at 
rest now, and that’s a great thing. If you had refused, Arnold, I 
should have sold my practice for an old song and gone clean away: I 
never could have stood being associated with another stranger. You 
are going up home, I conclude. Will you come in this evening.” 

“ Very well,” said Dr. Knox, rising. ‘‘CanI go up and see Bertie?” 

“Not now; I’d not have him awakened for the world ; and I assure 
you the turning of a straw seems to do it. You shall see him this 
evening: he is always awake and restless then.” 

Calling for his bag at the station, Dr. Knox went on to Rose Villa. 
They were at tea. The children rose up with a shout : his step-mother 
looked as though she could not believe her eyesight. 

“Why, Arnold! Have you come home to stay?” 

“Only for a day or two,” he answered. “I thought I should suprise 
you, but I had not time to write.” 

Shaking hands with her, kissing the children, he turned to some one 
else, who was seated at the tea-table and had not stirred. His hand 
was already out, when she turned her head, and he drew his hand and 
himself back together. 

‘Miss Mack, my new governess,” spoke Mrs. Knox. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Dr. Knox to Miss Mack, who turned out 
to be a young person in green, with stout legs and slippers down at 
heel. ‘I thought it was Miss Carey,” he added -to his stepmother. 
“ Where zs Miss Carey ?” 

Which of the company, Miss Mack excepted, talked the fastest, and 
which the loudest, could never have been decided though a thousand 
pound wager rested on it. It was a dreadful tale to tell. Miss Carey 
had turned out to be a thief; Miss Carey had gone out of her mind 
nearly with fever and fear when she knew she was to be taken to prison 
and tried: tried for stealing the money; and Miss Carey’s aunt had 
come down and carried her away out of the reach of the policemen. 
Dr. Knox gazed and listened, and felt his blood turning cold with 
righteous horror. 

“Be silent,” he sternly said. ‘There must have been some strange 
mistake. Miss Carey was good and upright as the day.” 

“She stole my fifty pounds,” said Mrs. Knox. 
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“What?” 
“She stole my fifty-pound note. It was the one you sent me, 
Arnold.” 

His face reddened a little. ‘That note? Well, I do not know the 
circumstances that led you to accuse Miss Carey; but I know they 
were mistaken ones. I will answer for Miss Carey with my life.” 

“She took that note ; it could not have gone in any other manner,” 
steadily persisted Mrs. Knox. ‘ You'll say so yourself, Arnold, when 
you know all. The commotion it has caused in the place, and the 
worry to me, is beyond everything. Every day some tradesman or 
other comes here to ask whether the money has been replaced—for of 
course they know I can’t pay them under such a loss, until it is; and I 
must say they have behaved very well. I never liked Janet Carey.— 
Deceitful minx !” 

With so many talking together, Dr. Knox did not gather a very clear 
account of the details. Mrs. Knox mixed up surmises with facts, in 
a manner to render the whole imcomprehensible. He said no more 
then. Later, Mrs. Knox saw that he was preparing to go out. She 
resented it. 

‘“‘T think, Arnold, you might have passed this one evening at home: 
I want to have a talk with you about money matters. What I am to 
do is more than I know, unless Janet Carey or her friends can be made 
to return the money.” 

“T am going down to Tamlyn’s, to see Bertie.” 

Dr. Knox let himself out at the street-door and was walking down 
the garden-path, when he found somebody come flying past. It was 
Sally the housemaid, on her way to open the gate for him. Such an 
act of attention was unusual and quite unnecessary; the Doctor 
thanked her but told her she need not have taken the trouble. 

““T—JI thought—I’d like to ask you, sir, how that—that poor Miss 
Carey is,” said Sally, in a whisper, as she held the gate back, and her 
breath was so short as to impede her words. “It was London she was 
took to, sir; and, as you live in the same town, I’ve wondered whether 
you might not have come across her.” 

‘“‘London is a large place,” observed Dr. Knox. “I did not even 
know Miss Carey was there.” 

“It was a dreadful thing, sir, poor young lady. Everybody so harsh, 
too, over it. And I—I—I can’t believe but she was innicent.” 

“It issimply an insult on Miss Carey to suppose otherwise,” said 
Dr. Knox. ‘Are you well, Sally? What’s the matter with your 
breath ?” 

“‘ Oh, it’s nothing but a stitch that takes me, thank you, sir,” returned 
Sally, as she shut the gate after him and flew back again. 

But Dr. Knox sawit was no “stitch” that had stopped Sally’s breath 
and impeded her utterance, but genuine agitation. It set him thinking. 
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No longer any sitting-up for poor Bertie Tamlyn in this world! It 
was about eight o’clock when Dr. Knox entered the sick chamber. 
Bertie lay in bed ; his arms thrown outside the counterpane beside 
him, as though they were too warm. The fire gave out its heat; 
two lamps were burning, one on the mantelpiece, one on the drawers 
at the far end of the room. Bertie had always liked a great deal of 
light, and he liked it still, Miss Tamlyn met Dr. Knox at the door, 
and silently shook hands with him. 

Bertie’s wide-open eyes turned to look, and the Doctor approached 
the bed ; but he halted for one imperceptible moment in his course. 
A shock took him. When Mr. Tamlyn had said Bertie was dying, 
Arnold Knox had assumed it to mean not that he was actually dying 
at that present time, but that he would not recover! But as he gazed 
at Bertie now in the bright light, he saw something in the face that 
his experienced medical eye could not mistake. 

He took the wasted, fevered hand in his; he laid his soothing fingers 
on the damp brow. Miss Tamlyn went away to get a minute's respite 
from the sick room. 

“ Bertie, my boy!” 

“ Why didn’t you come before, Arnold?” was the low, weak answer; 
and the breath was laboured and the voice down nowhere. “I have 
wanted you. Aunt Bessy would not write; and papa thought you'd 
not care to come down from London, just for me.” 

“ But I would, Bertie—had I known you were as ill as this.” 

Bertie’s hands were restless. The white quilt threw out sticking-up 
knots as big as a pea, and he was picking at them. Dr. Knox sat 
down by the low bed. 

“Do you think I am dying ?” suddenly asked Bertie. 

It took the Doctor by surprise. One does not always know how to 
answer such home questions. 

“T’ll tell you more about it when I’ve seen you by daylight, Bertie. 
Are you in any pain?” 

“ Not a bit now: that’s gone. But I’m weak, and I can’t stir about 
in bed, and—and—they all look at me so. This morning papa and 
Shuttleworth brought in Dr. Green. Any way, you must know that I 
shall not get to be even as well as I used to be.” 

“What with one ailment and another, with care, and pain, and sorrow, 
and wrong, it seems to me, Bertie, that very few of us are well for long 
together. There’s always something in this world : it is only when we 
go to the next that we can hope for rest and peace.” 

Bertie lifted his two restless hands and caught one of Dr. Knox’s 
between them. He had a yearning, imploring look that quite pained 
the Doctor. 

“T want you to forgive me, Arnold,” he said, the tears running down. 
“When I remember how wicked I was, my heart just faints with shame. 
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Calling all of you hideous names !—returning bitter words for kind 
ones. When we are going to die the past comes back tous. Such a 
little while it seems to have been now, Arnold! Why, if I had en- 
dured ten times as much pain, it would be over now. You were all so 
gentle and patient with me, and I never cared what trouble I gave, or 
what ill words I returned. And now the time is gone! Arnold, I want 
you to forgive me.” 

“My dear boy, there’s nothing to forgive. If you think there is, 
why then I forgive you with all my heart.” 

“‘ Will God ever forgive me, do you think ?” 

“Oh, my boy, yes,” said the Doctor in a husky tone. “If we, poor 
sinful mortals, can forgive one another, how much more readily will 
He forgive—the good Father of us all in Heaven!” 

Bertie sighed. ‘It would have been so easy for me to have tried for 
a little patience! Instead of that, I took pleasure in being cross and 
obstinate and wicked! If the time would but come over again! 
Arnold, do you think we shall be able to do one another good in the 
next world ?—or will the opportunity be lost with this ?” 

“ Ah, Bertie, I cannot tell,” said Dr. Knox. ‘‘ Sometimes I think 
that just because so few of us make use of our opportunities here, 
God will, perhaps, give us a chance once again. I have not been at 
very many death-beds yet, but of those, the recollection of oppor- 
tunities wasted has made the chief sting. It is only when life is closing 
that we see what we might have been, what we might have done.” 

“Perhaps He’ll remember what my pain has been, Arnold, and how 
hard it was to bear. I was not like other boys. They can run, and 
climb, and ride on horseback, and do anything. When I’ve gone out, 
it has been in a hand-carriage, you know; and I’ve had to lie and lie 
on the sofa, and just look up at the blue sky, or on the street that 
tired me so: or else in bed, where it was worse, and always hot. I 
hope He will recollect how hard it was for me.” 

‘‘He saw how hard it was for you at the time, Bertie; saw it 
always.” 

“ And Jesus Christ forgave all who went to him, you know, Arnold ; 
every one ; just for the asking.” 

“Why, yes, of course he did. As he does now.” 

Mr. Tamlyn came into the room presently: he had been out to a 
patient. Seeing that Bertie was asleep, he and Doctor Knox stood 
talking together on the hearth-rug. 

“What’s that?” cried the surgeon, suddenly catching sight of the 
movement of the restless fingers, picking at the counterpane. 

Dr. Knox did not answer. 

“A trick he always had,” said the surgeon, breaking the silence, and 
trying to make believe to cheat himself still. “The maids say,he 
wears out all his quilts.” 
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“Ts that you, papa? Is tea over?” 

“Why yes, my boy ; two or three hours ago,” said the father, going 
forward. “Why? Do you wish for some tea?” 

“Oh, I—I thought Arnold would have liked some.” 

He closed his eyes again directly. Dr. Knox took leave in silence, 
promising to be there again in the morning. As he was passing the 
dining-room down stairs, he saw Mr. Shuttleworth, who had just 
looked in. They shook hands, began to chat, and Dr. Knox sat 
down. 

“T hear you do not like Lefford,” he said. 

“T don’t dislike Lefford: it is a pretty and healthy place,” was Mr. 
Shuttleworth’s answer. ‘What I dislike is my position in it as 
Tamlyn’s partner, The practice won’t do for me.” 

“A doubt lay on my mind whether it would suit you when you came 
down to make the engagement,” said Dr. Knox. “ Parish work is not 
to everyone’s taste. And there’s a great deal of practice besides. But 
the returns from that must be good.” 

“T’d not stay in it if it were worth a million crowns a year,” cried 
Mr. Shuttleworth. ‘“‘ Dockett takes the parish ; I make him; but he is 
not up to much yet, and of course I feel that I am responsible. As to 
the town practice, why I assure you nearly all of it has lain upon me. 
Tamlyn, poor fellow, can think of nothing but his boy.” 

“ He will not have him here long to think of, I fear.” 

“ Not very long; no. I hear, Doctor, he is going to offer a partner- 
ship to you.” 

“He has said something aboutit. I shall take it if he does. Lefford 
is my native place and I would rather live here than anywhere. Be- 
sides, I don’t mind work,” he added with a smile. 

“Ah, you are younger than I am. But Id advise you, as I have 
advised Tamlyn, to give up the parish. For goodness sake do, Knox. 
Tamlyn says that at one time he had not much else dw¢ the parish, but 
it’s different now. Your father had all the good practice then.” 

‘Shall you set up elsewhere ?” 

“Not at present,” said Mr. Shuttleworth. ‘“ We—I—perhaps you 
have heard, though, that I and Bessy are going to make a match of it? 
We shall travel for a few months, or so, and then come home and pitch 
our tent in some pleasant sea-side place. If a little easy practice 
drops in to me there, well and good: if not, why we can do without it. 
Stay and smoke a cigar with me ?” 

Arnold looked at his watch, and sat down again. He wanted to ask 
Mr. Shuttleworth about Miss Carey's illness. 

“The cause of her illness was the loss of that banknote,” said the 
surgeon. ‘They accused her of stealing it, and wanted to give her 
into custody. little more, and she’d have had brain-fever. She was 
a timid, inexperienced girl, and the fright gave her system a shock.” 
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‘Miss Carey would no more steal a banknote than you or I would 
steal one, Mr. Shuttleworth.” 

“Not she. I told Mrs. Knox so, but she scoffed at me.” 

“That Miss Carey is innocent as the day; that she is an upright, 
gentle, Christian girl, I will stake my life upon,” said Dr. Knox. “How 
the note can have gone is another matter.” 

“ Are you at all interested in finding it out ?” questioned Mr. Shuttle- 
worth. 

“Certainly Iam. Every one ought to be, I think.” 


The surgeon took his cigar from his mouth. ‘“T’ll tell you my 
opinion, if you care to know it,” he said. ‘“ The note was burnt.” 
“ Burnt !” 


“Well, it is the most likely solution of the matter that I can come 
to. Either burnt, or else was blown away.” 

“‘ But why do you say this?” questioned Dr. Knox. 

“It was a particularly windy day. ‘The glass-doors of the room were 
left open while the house ran about in a fright, attending to the child. 
A flimsy bit of bank paper, lying on the table, would get blown about 
like a feather in a gale. Whether it got into the fire, caught by the 
current of the chimney, or whether it sailed out of doors and dis- 
appeared in the air, is a question I can’t undertake to solve. Rely 
upon it, Knox, it was one of the two: and I should bet upon the 
fire.” 

It was just the clue Dr. Knox had been wishing for. But he did not 
think the whole fault lay with the wind: he had another idea. 


Lefford had a shock in the morning. Bertie Tamlyn was dead. The 
news came to Dr. Knox in a note from Mr. Tamlyn, which was de- 
livered while he was dressing. ‘‘ You will stay for the funeral, Arnold,” 
were the concluding words. And as Dr. Knox wanted to be at home 
a little longer on his own account, he wrote to London to say that 
business was temporarily detaining him. He then went to see what he 
could do for Tamlyn, and got back to Rose Villa for dinner. 

Watching for an opportunity—which did not occur until late in the 
afternoon—Dr. Knox startled the servants by walking into the kitchen, 
and sitting down. Mrs. Knox had gone off in the pony-chaise ; the 
children were out with the new governess. The kitchen and the ser- 
vants were alike smartened-up for the rest of the day. Eliza, the cook, 
was making a pudding-cloth ; Sally was ironing. 

“J wish to ask you both a few questions,” said Dr. Knox, taking out 
his note-book and pencil. ‘It is not possible that Miss Carey can be 
allowed to lie under the disgraceful accusation that was brought against 
her, and I am about to try and discover what became of the bank-note. 
Mrs. Knox was not in the house at the time, and therefore cannot give 
me the details.” 
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Eliza, who had risen and stood, work in hand, simply stared at the 
Doctor in surprise. Sally dropped her iron on the blanket. 

“ We didn’t take the note, sir,” said Eliza, after a pause. ‘ We’d not 
do such a thing.” 

“T’m sure I didn’t; I’d scorch my hands off first,” broke in Sally, 
with a burst of tears. 

“Of course you would not,” returned Dr. Knox in a pleasant tone. 
“The children would not. Mrs. Knox would not. But as the note 
undoubtedly disappeared, and without hands, we must try and discover 
where the mystery lies and how it went. I daresay you would like Miss 
Carey to be cleared as much as other people would.” 

“Miss Carey was a downright, nice young lady,” pronounced the 
cook. ‘Quite another sort from this one we’ve got now.” 

“‘ Well, give me all the particulars as correctly as you can remember,” 
said the Doctor. ‘‘ We may get some notion or other out of them.” 

Eliza plunged into the narration. She was fond of talking. Sally 
stood over her ironing, sniffing, and sighing. Dr. Knox listened. 

“Mrs. Knox left the note on the table—which was much strewed 
with papers—when she went out with Lady Jenkins, and Miss Carey 
took her place at the accounts,” repeated Dr. Knox, summing up the 
profuse history in a few concise words. “ While——” 

“ And Miss Carey declared, sir, that she never saw the note ; never 
noticed it lying there at all,” came Eliza’s interruption. 

‘¢ Yes, just so. While Miss Carey was at the table, the alarm came 
that Master Dick had fallen out of the tree, and she ran to him——” 

“And a fine fright that fall put us into, sir! We thought he was 
dead. Jim went galloping off for the doctor, and me and Sally and Miss 
Carey stayed bathing his head on that there very board, a trying to find 
out what the damage was.” 

‘“‘ And the children—where were they ?” 

‘‘ All round us here in the kitchen, sir, a sobbing and crying.” 

‘“‘ Meanwhile the garden-parlour was deserted. Nobody went into it, 
so far as you know.” 

“Nobody at all, sir. When Sally ran in to look at the fire, she 
found it had gone clean out. The doctor had been here then, and 
Master Richard was in bed. A fine pickle Sally found the parlour in, 
with the scraps of paper, and that, blown about the floor. The glass- 
doors was standing stark staring open to the wind:” 

“‘ And—I presume—you gathered up some of these scraps of paper, 
and lighted the fire with them, Sally ?” 

Dr. Knox did not appear to look at Sally as he spoke, but he saw 
and noted every movement. He saw that her hand shook so she could 
scarcely hold the iron. 

“‘ Has it never struck you, Sally, that you might have put the bank- 
note into the grate with these scraps of paper, and burnt it?” he con- 
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tinued. “Innocently, of course. That is how I think the note must 
have disappeared. Had the wind taken it into the garden, it would 
most probably have been found.” 

Sally flung her apron over her face and herself on a chair, and burst 
imto a kind of howl. Eliza looked at her. 

“If you think there is a probability that this was the case, Sally, you 
must do so,” continued Dr. Knox. ‘“ You will never be blamed—except 

for not having spoken.” 

“?Twas only yesterday I asked Sally whether she didn’t think this 
was the way it might have been,” said the cook in a low tone to Dr. 
Knox. ‘She have seemed so put out, sir, for a week past.” 

““T vow to goodness that I never knew I did it,” sobbed Sally. “ All 
the while the bother was about, and Miss Carey, poor young lady, was 
off her head, it never once struck me. What Eliza and me thought 
was, that some tramps must have come round the side .of the house 
and got in at the open glass-doors, and stole it. The night after 
Miss Carey left with her aunt, I was thinking about her as I lay in bed, 
and wondering whether the mistress would send the police after her or 
not; when all of a sudden the thought flashed across me that it 
might have gone into the fire with the other pieces of paper. Oh 
mercy, I wish I was somewhere !” 

“What became of the ashes out of the grate ?—the cinders?” asked 
Dr. Knox. 

“They be in the ash-place, sir, waiting till the garden’s ready for 
them,” sobbed Sally. 


With as little delay as possible, Dr. Knox had the cinders carefully 
sifted and examined, when the traces of what had once undoubtedly 
been a bank-note were discovered. The greater portion of the note 
had been reduced to tinder, but a small part of it remained —enough 
to show what it had been and its number. It must have fallen out of 
the grate partly consumed, while the fire was lighting up, and been 
swept by Sally underneath with other remnants, where it had lain 
quietly until morning and been taken away with the ashes. 

The traces gathered carefully into a small box and sealed up, Dr. 
Knox went into the presence of his step-mother. 

‘“‘T think,” he said, just showing the box as it lay in his hand, “ that 
this proof will be accepted by the Bank of England ; in that case they 
will make good the money to me. One question, mother, I wish to 
ask you: how could you possibly suspect Miss Carey ?” 

“‘ There was no one else for me to suspect,” replied Mrs. Knox in a 
fretful tone ; for she did not at all like this turn-in the affair. 

“* Did you really suspect her?” 
“Why, of course I did. How can you ask such foolish questions.” 
‘It was a great mistake in any case to take it up as you did. Iam 
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not alluding to the suspicion now; but to the harsh and cruel treat- 
ment.” 

“Just mind your own business, Arnold. It's nothing to you.” 

“‘ For my own part, I regard it as a matter that we must ever look 
back upon with shame.” 

“There, that’s enough,” said Mrs. Knox. “The thing is done with, 
and it cannot be recalled. Janet Carey won't die of it.” 

Dr. Knox went about Lefford with the box in his hand, making 
things right. He called in at the police station ; he caused a minute 
account to be put in the “ Lefford News”; he related the details to 
his private friends. Not once did he allude to Janet Carey, or men- 
tion her name: it was as though he proudly ignored the stigma cast on 
her and assumed that the world did the same. The world did: but it 

‘ gave some hard words to Mrs. Knox. 

Mr. Tamlyn had not much sympathy for wonders of any kind just 
then. Poor Bertie, lying cold and still in the chamber above, took up 
all his thoughts and his grief. Arnold spent a good deal of time with 
him, and took his round of patients. 

It was the night before the funeral, and they were sitting together at 
twilight in the dining-room. Dr. Knox had his face to the large window 
and the fountain in the middle of the grass-plat: Mr. Tamlyn had his 
face on his knees: he had not looked up for the last half hour.: 

“‘ When is the very earliest time that you can come, Arnold?” he 
began abruptly. 

“ As soon as ever they will release me in London. Perhaps that 
will be in a month; perhaps not until the end of June, when the six 
months will be up.” 

Mr. Tamlyn groaned. “I want you at once, Arnold. You are all I 
have now.” 

“Shuttleworth must stay until I come.” 

“Shuttleworth’s not you. You must live with me, Amold?” 

“ Live with you?” 

“Why, of course you must. What am I todo in this large house by 
myself now 4e is gone? Bessy will be gone too. I couldn't stand it.’ 

“It would be much more convenient for me to be here, as far 
as the practice is concerned,” remarked Dr. Knox, after reflection. 

“ And more sociable. Do you never think of marriage, Arnold?” 

Dr. Knox turned a littlered. ‘ Ithas been of no use for me to think 
of it hitherto, you know, Mr. Tamlyn.” 

“T wish you would. Some nice, steady girl, who would make things 
pleasant here for us in Bessy’s place. There's room for a wife as well 
as for you, Arnold. Think of these empty rooms! nobody but you 
and me in them! And you know people like a married medical man 
better than a single one.” 

The Doctor opened his lips to speak, but his courage failed him ; he 
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would leave it to the last thing before he left on the morrow, or else 
write from London. Tamlyn mistook his silence. 

“You'll be well enough off to keep two wives, if the law allowed it, 
let alone one. From the day you join me, Arnold, half the profits 
shall be yours—I’ll have the deed made out—and the whole practice 
at my death. I’ve nobody to save for now: Bertie’s gone.” 

“ He is better off; he is in happiness,” said Dr. Knox, his voice a 
little husky. 

“Ay. I try to let it console me. But I’ve nobody but you now, 
Amold. And I don’t suppose I shall forget you in my will.” 

When Arnold got home that night, Mrs. Knox and her eldest daughter 
were alone; she, reading, Mina dressing a doll. Lefford was a place 
that went in for propriety, and nobody gave soirées while Bertie 
Tamlyn lay dead. Arnold told Mrs. Knox of the new arrangement. 

“Good gracious!” she exclaimed. “Coming back to Lefford! 
Well, I shall be glad to have you at home again,” she added, thinking 
of the household bills. 

“Mr. Tamlyn proposes that I shall live with him,” said Dr. Knox. 

‘* But you will never be so stupid as to do that!” 

“‘T have promised to do it. It will be much more convenient.” 

Mrs. Knox looked sullen, and bit her lips. “ How much of a share 
are you to have?” 

“T go in as full partner.” 

“Oh, I am so glad!” cried out Miss Mina—for they all liked their 
good-natured brother. ‘Arnold, perhaps you'll go and get married 
now !” 

“‘ Perhaps I may,” he answered. 

Mrs. Knox dropped her book in the sudden fright. If Arnold 
married, he might want his house—and turn her out of it! He read 
the fear in her face. 

“We may make some arrangement,” said he quietly. ‘You shall 
still occupy it and pay me a small nominal rent—five pounds a year, 
say—which I shall probably return in toys for the children.” 

The thought of his marriage had always lain upon her with a thorny 
dread. ‘Who is the lady ?” she asked. 

“The lady? Oh, I can’t tell you, I’m sure. I have not asked any 
one yet.” 

“Ts that all!” 

“ Quite all—at present.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Knox slowly, as if deliberating the point with 
herself, and in the most affectionate of tones, “that you would be 
happier in a single life, Arnold. One never knows what a wife is till 
she’s tried.” 

“Do you think so? Well, we must leave it to the future. What 
will be, will be.” 
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And now I am taking up the story for myself; I, Johnny Ludlow. 
Had I gone straight on with it after that last night of Janet’s sleep- 
walking at Miss Deveen’s, you’d never have understood. 

It was on the Saturday night that Janet was found out—as every- 
body must remember who took the trouble to count up the nights and 
days. On the Sunday morning early, Miss Deveen’s doctor was called 
in—a Mr. Black. Cattledon was like vinegar. She looked upon it 
as a regular scandal, and begged Miss Deveen’s pardon for having 
brought her niece into the house. Upon which she was requested not 
to be silly. 

Miss Deveen told the whole tale of the lost bank-note, to me and to 
Helen and Anna Whitney: at least, as much as she knew of it herself. 
Janet was innocent as a child; she felt sure of that, she said, and 
much to be pitied ; and that Mrs. Knox, of Lefford, seemed to be a 
most undesirable kind of person. To us it sounded like a romance 
or a story out of a newspaper police report. 

Monday came in; a warm, bright April day. I was returning to 
Oxford in the evening—and why I had not returned in the past week, 
as ought to have been the case, there’s no space to tell of here. Miss 
Deveen said we might go for a walk if we liked. But Helen and 
Anna did not seem to care about it; neither did J, to say the truth. 
A house with a marvel in it has attractions; and we would by far 
rather have gone upstairs to see Janet. Janet was better, quite com- 
posed and weak, they said: she was up and dressed, and in Miss 
Deveen’s own blue-room. 

“Well, do you mean to go out, or not, you young people?” asked 
Miss Deveen. “ Dear me, here are visitors !” 

George came in, bringing a card. ‘“ Dr. Knox.” 

“Why !—it must be some one from that woman at Lefford!” ex- 
claimed Miss Deveen, in an undertone to me. “Oh, no; I remem- 
ber now, Johnny: Dr. Knox was the step-son ; 4e was away and had 
nothing to do with it. Show Dr. Knox in, George.” 

A tall man in black, whom one might have taken anywhere for a 
doctor, with a grave and nice face, came in. He said his visit was to 
Miss Carey, as he took the chair George placed near his mistress. 
Just a few words, and then we knew the whole, and saw a small 
sealed-up box in his hand, which contained the remains of the bank-note. 

**T am more glad than though you had brought Janet a purse of 
gold!” cried Miss Deveen, her eyes sparkling with pleasure. “ Not 
that I think any one could have doubted her, Dr. Knox—not even 
your step-mother, in her heart—but it is satisfactory to have it cleared 
up. It has made Miss Carey very ill, and this will set her at rest.” 

“Your servant told me Miss Carey was ill,” he said. “It was for 
her I asked.” 

With a face of concern, he listened to what Miss Deveen had to say 
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of the illness. When she spoke of Janet’s fright at seeing the police- 
man at the Colosseum, his brow went red and he bit his lips. Next 
came the sleep-walking: she told it all. 

“‘ Her brain and nerves must have been overstrained to an alarming 
degree,” he observed, after a short silence. “Mr. Shuttleworth, who 
attended her at the time, spoke to me of the shock to the system, 
But I- hoped she had recovered by now.” 

“She would never have recovered, Dr. Knox, so long as the dread 
lay upon her that she was to be criminally prosecuted : at least, such 
is my opinion,” said Miss Deveen. “I believe the chief thing that 
ails her is fright. Not a knock at the door, not the marching past the 
house of a policeman, not the sudden entrance of a servant into the 
room, but has brought to her a shock of agonizing fear. It is a mercy 
that she has escaped brain fever. After all, she must possess a good con- 
stitution. The sight of that man at the Colosseum did great mischief.” 

“It was unfortunate that he should happen to be there,” said Dr. 
Knox: “and that the man should have dared to accost her with his 
semi-insolence! But I shall inquire into it.” 

“What you have in that box will be the best medicine for her,” said 
Miss Deveen. “It will speedily effect a cure—or call me an untrue 
prophet. Dear me! how strangely things come out !” 

“May I be allowed to see Miss Carey ?” asked Dr. Knox. 
to—to tell her the story of her clearance in my own way?” 

Miss Deveen made no reply. She looked at Dr. Knox, and seemed 
to hesitate. 

“TI think it may be better for Miss Carey that I should, madam. 
For more reasons than one.” 

“And really I don’t see why you should not,” said Miss 
Deveen, heartily. “I hesitated because Mr. Black forbade the 
admission of strangers. But—perhaps—you are not a stranger to 
her?” 

“Oh dear no: I and Miss Carey are old friends,” he answered, a 
curious smile lighting up his face. ‘“ And I should also wish to see 
her in my medical capacity.” 

But the one to put in her word against this was Cattledon. She 

¢came down looking green ard blue, protesting in Miss Deveen’s ear 
that no male subject of Her Majesty’s, save and except Mr. Black, 
ought to be admitted to the blue-room. Janet had no full dress on ; 
nothing but skirts and a shawl. 

“Oh nonsense !” cried Miss Deveen. 
seen her had she been in bed: he is a physician.” 
up herself to the blue-room. 

“Of all old maids that Cattledon’s the worst!” nodded Helen 
Whitney. 

Miss Deveen went in alone, leaving him outside the door. 
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sat in an arm-chair by the fire, muffled in an old brown woollen shawl 
of Cattledon’s. 

“‘ And how do you feel now, my dear?” said Miss Deveen, quietly. 
“Better, I see. And oh, I have such pleasant news for you: an old 
friend of yours has called to see you; and I think—I think—he will 
be able to cure you sooner than Mr. Black. It is Dr. Knox, my dear : 
not of Lefford, you know: of London.” 

She called the Doctor in, and Janet’s pale cheeks got a tint of 
crimson. Janet’s face had never been big: but as he stood looking at 
her, her hand in his, he was shocked to see how small it had become. 
Miss Deveen shut the door upon them. She hoped with all her heart 
he was not going to spare that woman at Lefford. 

“Janet, my dear,” he said in a fatherly kind of way as he drew a 
chair near her and kept her hand, “ when that trouble happened at 
home, how was it you did not write to me?” 

“Write to you! oh, sir, I could not do such a thing,” answered 
Janet, beginning to tremble. 

“But you might have known I should be your friend. You 
might almost have known that I should have been able to clear 
you.” 

“T did once think of writing to you, Dr. Knox: just to tell you that 
I had not indeed touched the bank-note,” faltered Janet. “ As the 
money came from you, I would have liked to write so much. But I 
did not dare.” 

“ And you preferred to suffer all these weeks of pain, and the fright 
brought upon you by Mrs. Knox—for which,” said he deliberately, “I 
shall never forgive her—rather than drop me a few lines! You must 
never be so foolish again, Janet. I should have gone to Lefford at 
once and searched out the mystery of the note—and found it.” 

Janet moved her lips and shook her head, as much as to say that he 
could never have done that. 

‘But I have done it,” said he. “I have been down to Lefford and 
found it all out, and have brought the bank-note up with me—what 
remains of it. Sally was the culprit.” 

“Sally!” gasped Janet, going from red to white. 

“Sally—but not intentionally. She lighted the fire that afternoon 
with the note and some more scraps. The note fell out, only partly 
burnt ; and I am going to take it to the bank that they may exchange 
it for a whole one.” 

“ And—will—they ?” panted Janet. 

s‘‘ Of course, they will ; it is in the regular course of business that they 
should,” affirmed Dr. Knox, deeming it best to be positive for her sake. 
“ Now, Janet, if you are to tremble like this, I shall go away and send 
up Miss Cattledon—and she does not look to have a very amiable 
temper. Why, my dear child, you ought to be glad.” 
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“Oh, so I am, so I am!” she said, breaking into sobs. “ And— 
and does everybody know at Lefford that I was innocent?” 

“ Nobody at Lefford believed you guilty. Of course, it is all known, 
and in the newspapers too—how Sally lighted the fire with a fifty-pound 
bank-note, and the remains were fished out of the ashes.” 

“Mrs. Knox—Mrs. Knox ” She could not get on for agitation. 

“As to Mrs. Knox, I am not sure but we might prosecute her. Rely 
upon one thing, Janet : that she will not be very well welcomed at her 
beloved soirées for some long while to come.” 

Janet looked at the fire and thought. Dr. Knox was silent, that she 
might recover herself after the news. 

“T shall get well now,” she said in a half whisper: ‘“ I shall soon”— 
turning to him—‘“ be able to take another situation. Do you think 
Mrs. Knox will give me a recommendation ? ” 

“Yes, that she will—when it’s wanted,” said he, with a queer smile. 

She sat in silence again, a tinge of colour in her face, and seeing 
fortunes in the fire. “Oh the relief, the relief!” she murmured, slightly 
lifting her hands. ‘To feel that I may be at peace, fearing nothing ! 
I am very thankful to you, Dr. Knox, for all things.” 

“Do you know what I think would do you good?” said Dr. Knox 
suddenly. “A drive. The day is so fine, the air so balmy: I am sure 
it would strengthen you. Will you go?” 

“If you please, sir. I do feel stronger, since you told me this.” 

He went down stairs and spoke to Miss Deveen. She heartily agreed : 
anything that would benefit the poor girl, she said; and the carriage 
was coming round to the door, for she had been thinking of going out 
herself. Cattledon could not oppose, for she had stepped over to the 
curate’s. 

“Would you very much mind—would you pardon me if I asked to 
be allowed to accompany her alone?” said Dr. Knox hurriedly to Miss 
Deveen, as Janet was coming down stairs on Lettice’s arm, dressed for 
the drive. 

Miss Deveen was taken by surprise. He spoke as though he were 
flurried, and she saw the red look on his face. 

‘“‘T can take care of her as perhaps no one else could,” he added 
with a smile. ‘ And I—I want to ask her a question, Miss Deveen.” 

“ [—think—I—understand you,” she said, smiling back at him. 
““Well, you shall.go. Miss Cattledon will talk of propriety, though, 
when she comes home, and be fit to snap us all up.” 

And Cattledon was. When she found Janet had been let go fora 
slow and easy drive, with no escort but Dr. Knox inside, and the fat 
coachman on the box, she conjectured that Miss Deveen must have 
taken leave of her senses. Cattledon took up her station at the win- 
dow to wait for the return, letting out little words of temper every 
other second, likes bubbles of barm rising up. 
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The air must have done Janet good. She came in from the carriage 
on Dr. Knox’s arm, her cheeks bright and her pretty eyes cast down. 

“Have you put your question, Dr. Knox?” asked Miss Deveen, 
meeting him in the hall, while Janet came on in. 

“Yes, and had it answered,” he said brightly. ‘‘ Thank you, dear 
Miss Deveen ; I see we have your sympathies.” 

She just took his hand in hers and squeezedit. It was the first-day 
she had seen him, but she liked his face. 

Cattledon began upon Janet at once. If she felt well enough to 
start off on promiscuous drives, she must be well enough to see about 
a situation. 

“‘T have been speaking to her of one, Miss Cattledon,” said Dr. 
Knox, catching the words as he came in. “I think she will accept it.” 

“Where is it?” asked Cattledon. 

“ At Lefford.” 

“She shall never go back to Rose Villa with my consent, sir. And 
I think you ought to know better than to propose it to her.” 

“To Rose Villa! Certainly not: at least at present. Rose Villa 
will be hers, though; the only little settlement that can be made upon 
her.” 

The words struck Cattledon silent. But she could see through a 
brick wall. 

‘Perhaps you want her, young man ?” 

“Yes, I do. I should have wanted her before this, but that I had 
no home to offer her. I have one now; and good prospects too. Janet 
has had it all explained to her. Perhaps you will allow me to explain 
it to you, Miss Cattledon.” 

“T’m sure it’s more than Janet Carey could have expected,” said 
Cattledon, growing mollified as she listened. ‘She’s a poor thing. 
I hope she will make a good wife !” 

“T will risk it, Miss Cattledon.” 

“ And she shall be married from my house,” struck in Miss Deveen. 
“ Johnny, if you young Oxford blades can get up for it, I will have you 
to the wedding.” 

And we did get up for it. And saw the end, so far, of Janet Carey. 


Jounny LuDLow. 
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a 
ae ARGARET,” said Mrs. Evans to her sister, “I see you have 
1 a note from Fanny Williams. Is she better?” 


“Tam sorry to say,” answered Miss Buckland, “that she does not 
improve. The doctor has recommended an immediate change of air. 
Miss Carnaby presses me to give her some little assistance till she 
could make other arrangements, and I think, considering our long 
friendship, the least I can do for Fanny is to offer my services.” 

At this point in the conversation, Mr. Evans laid down a letter which 
had hitherto engrossed his attention, and looked towards Margaret, 
who continued : 

“Don’t you think, both of you, that I ought to do so?” 

“To tell the truth,” said Mrs. Evans, “I don’t think anything of the 
kind. You came here for a holiday, and to give us a little of your 
society, and if you leave us to teach Miss Carnaby’s pupils, you might 
as well have remained in town. You may show sympathy for Fanny 
without such an ostentatious demonstration of friendship.” 

“TI know,” answered Margaret, “that it apnears self-willed, perhaps 
even selfish, on my part to make this proposition; but there is the 
pleasure of serving a friend, and being usefully employed at the same 
time. I will promise to remain with you a fortnight after my duties 
have ceased. What do you say, John?” 

**T see excellent arguments on both sides of the question,” replied 
Mr. Evans. ‘“ Your sister is not more desirous to have you here than 
I; yet I am clearly of opinion that an opportunity of doing a kindness, 
especially such a kindness as this, should not be neglected. But 
besides the moral consideration of the subject, I have another reason 
here,” and he laid his hand on the letter before him. 

“ What is that?” asked both ladies in a breath. 

“Tt is a letter from my old friend, Robert Turner, saying he is 
coming to England by next mail.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Evans. “The Mr. Turner of whom I have 
heard you speak so much; your friend at school and college ; that 
clever, unsettled, eccentric a 

“The very same, my dear. Shall I read you his letter?” And 
without waiting for permission, he proceeded : 

“ Colombo, 5th February, 1872. 

“My DEAR JOHN,—You will think my communications are like 
myself—very erratic : a letter once a year being generally the extent of 
our correspondence. Yours has always been a pleasant annual that 
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never failed to refresh my spirits, welcome as a cooling stream at the 
equator, and cheering as a glimpse of sunshine in Spitzbergen. They 
were all I ever saw that made me sigh to revisit England. 

“‘ The brevity of this epistle is accounted for by the fact that I am 
really coming home. I leave by the Dovercourt to-morrow, and hope to 
be with you shortly after you read these lines. It is my intention to 
intrude on your hospitality on my way to Russia. Having disposed of 
my interest in the Chickaboo diamond mine, I have undertaken a 
contract for the Russian Government at Moscow, and will proceed 
thither via Westmarsh Villa—pleasant half-way resting-place ! 

“My heart warms, old fellow, in the expectation of so soon seeing 
you, and of being introduced to your wife. I trust she may be gracious 
to an old curmudgeon. Convey to her my sincere regards ; and hoping 
soon to shake the hand of my old chum, believe me, yours sincerely, 

“ROBERT TURNER.” 

“Poor old fellow! he must have softened wondrously,” continued 
Mr. Evans; “but then that’s tome. He’d talk in a different tone to 
his Chickaboo manager, I’ll be bound.” 

“ And pray,” inquired Miss Buckland, “ what has this Mr. Turner to 
do with my going to Miss Carnaby’s ?” 

“T am coming to that, my dear Margaret. He may have changed 
since we parted, and I hope he has; but if he is anything like what he 
was a few years ago, the presence of a lady will discompose him. 
Under a feeling of restraint, and apprehensive of running counter to 
the usages of polite society, I shouldn’t be at all surprised if he finds 
some business of importance requiring his immediate attention else- 
where, shortly after his arrival Under these circumstances, your 
absence may induce him to feel more at ease, and to become sooner 
acclimatized to our home atmosphere. I don’t, in any event, give his 
patience credit for a longer stay in the neighbourhood than a few days, 
so that he will pass from us like a shadow, though I hope not without 
leaving behind him a little sunshine.” 


“Your argument is unanswerable,” said Miss Buckland. “I will 
see Miss Carnaby at once. But you must let me have a peep at your 
bear, John.” 


“‘ Certainly,” replied Mr. Evans, witha laugh. “ He’s not a dangerous 
bear. He may growl occasionally, but he doesn’t bite ; and as he will 
come and go like a comet or a dream, I should like him to appreciate 
an English fireside.” 

“I desire particularly,” said Mrs. Evans, “to make him feel at home; 
and, as he may be with us at any moment, I will have the rooms 
prepared at once.” 

For many years John Evans and Robert Turner had been com- 
panions and friends, but his marriage led Mr. Evans to be more with 
his wife and at his own fireside, and less at the club or assisting to 
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organize a supper-party. Robert Turner told everybody he was the 
most ill-used man in the world, and that he felt more inveterate against 
marriage than he had ever done: ‘‘Ah!” he had said, ‘‘ you wouldn’t 
catch him throwing an old friend overboard for a woman : however, he 
bore no ill-will,” and so on; and as he had rather suddenly accepted 
an engagement to assist in organizing the Railway System of Northern 
India, he had been prevented from congratulating John’s new wife prior 
to his departure; although some of his friends were malicious 
enough to say that he purposely avoided her. 

Several years had now passed. The world had gone smoothly with 
John Evans, and the hours he did not spend in the city, he was never 
far from Westmarsh Villa. His erratic friend had been here, there, and 
everywhere in that time. From India, he had gone to Australia, and 
from thence it is hard to tell to how many other parts of the world, till 
he found himself in the East again, from whence he had written to his 
old friend. The expectation of their meeting set John Evans thinking 
of his friend’s peculiarities, and of many scenes and incidents in the 
past. He recalled his peculiar notions about many things ; how he was 
wont to say that he was better without incumbrance, as he could not 
otherwise have run over the world so well. He hoped experience had 
changed his friend’s views in this respect, for he desired nothing more 
ardently than to see him happy: and his own experience suggested the 
step he had himself taken in marrying a good wife as the most likely 
one in the world to promote a man’s comfort and contentment. 


II. 
Mr. Turner had been several days in the neighbourhood, and 
appeared quite to enjoy renewing his acquaintance with the locality and 
with some of its residents. The conversations and disputations between 
him and Mr. Evans were interminable. His human sympathies were 
expanding, and he seemed inclined to be friendly with everybody in 


the place. 

“You have positively visited Chimborazo and Tlascala!” said Mr. 
Evans. ‘ Was there not something exciting in the very idea of being 
there ?” 


“One gets sated with mere sight-seeing,” replied the traveller. 
“Having once examined and admired any series of natural objects, 
unless in the truly awful and sublime, as Mont Blanc or Niagara— 
which a thoughtful mind never tires of contemplating—one mountain 
pass, or winding river, or placid lake is much like another. I am too 
matter-of-fact to indulge in romantic reverie. I lack imagination to be 
a painter or a poet; in looking ona hill or a valley, I have probably 
thought more how I could tunnel the one or span the other.” 

As Mr. Turner became communicative, he walked up and down the 


apartment, smoking a cigar. 
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*‘ Varied as are the natural features of the different countries I have 
seen,” continued he, “they interested me less than the ordinary occur- 
rences of daily life—the habits and customs, and the kindly greetings 
of the common people. I have mixed with all classes, but the heartiest 
welcome has generally come from the humble cotter. You would be 
charmed with the scenery and vegetation of the tropics, yet, for variety 
—for scenes of the antique, the romantic, the magnificent—those on the 
route I take to Moscow are not to be equalled. By Jove, sir! Why 
shouldn’t you come with me? Such a trip would reinvigorate you. It 
would give you a new lease of life, and supply you with subjects for 
conversation on your return sufficient to entertain the country around 
for months to come. We should go from Paris. You haven’t crossed 
the Channel for years, and cannot realise the metamorphoses the 
Germans have made there. We shall have a glimpse of its restoration ; 
then eastwards—why, my cigar is out !” 

“ You are indeed eloquent,” laughed Mr. Evans, now that he had a 
chance of putting in a word, “and quite inflame me with your ardour. 
If I were more active, and as free’as you, nothing would please me 
better than to accompany you. But - 

“ But me no buts! Won't I take care of you as if you were a child ? 
Won’t it clear your brain, and cheer your heart, and strengthen every 
nerve and sinew in your body? ‘Time and. money well spent, I say. 
Then to meet your wife after a short absence will be P 

“A short absence will be what?” inquired Mrs. Evans, repeating 
the words she had heard on entering the room. 

“ A cementing of the bonds of matrimony and affection, madam. I 
have been urging your husband to accompany me to the Continent, 
that he may witness some of the wonders of modern civilization ; and 
he positively hesitates. Such a tour will be of vast service to him, and 
he wouldn’t be away more than—let me see !” 

“Ah! You have been conspiring against me,” cried Mrs. Evans ; 
“‘and would lure my husband away from home. What have you to say 
for yourself, John ?” 

“T hardly know,” penitently replied Mr. Evans ; “ only that, in listen- 
ing to my friend’s glowing account of strange scenes and people, I had 
a strong desire to see them for myself. I can remember the day when 
much less than I have heard would have sent me marching. But times 
are changed, and my habits are not what they were. I feel, Robert, 
that my wife is right ;—that my place is with her. Take my advice, 
and prolong your stay with us for a week or two. Perhaps I may never 
see you again. I wish I could urge, with any hope of success, what 
my wife has suggested as to your taking the house adjoining, and leave 
others to sink mines and seek adventures. We should continue our 
conversations on the habits of men, and I should listen to the relation 
of your experiences over the garden wall.” 
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“ Alas, for what might have been!” replied Mr. Turner; “but I am 
fairly committed to this Russian project.” 

“If my entreaties might avail,” urged Mrs. Evans, ‘I also would beg 
you to remain. John sees so few people, and is evidently so much 
enlivened by your society that I know he will miss you much. I had 
anticipated a continuance of our pleasant intercourse. Then Acacia 
Lodge is such a charming place.” 

“My dear Mrs. Evans,” Mr. Turner ventured to reply, “your un- 
usual interest so touches me that the undertaking I have on hand might 
suffer if I listened further. On my return, I may be persuaded to place 
myself at your disposal.” 

“Alas ! Acacia Lodge will be let then.” 

“‘ You see, Robert,” interrupted Mr. Evans, “my wife is a true woman ; 
only, of course, you know nothing about them. When they make up 
their minds to anything, it is as good as done. I don’t mean any dis- 
paragement by the remark, my dear.” 

“Let us say no more on the subject for the present,” laughed Mr. 
Turner. “ By-the-by, who was that young lady I saw passing out at 
the gate this morning ?” 

“Oh! that was my sister,” said Mrs. Evans. “She was going to 
school.” 

“Indeed! How is it I haven’t met with her?” 

“‘Well, she’s staying with a friend at present ; besides, she isn’t of 
much importance. You may probabiy see her before you leave us. 
Where are you going to-day?” 

“‘T must see my old friend Miss Carnaby again, and then I intend 
to give Mr. Abbot, the vicar, a call. You won’t accompany me, John? 
Ah, well ; I shall see you at dinner.” 

“Why you saw Miss Carnaby yesterday!” cried Mr. Evans: “and 
the day before that! What a chat of gossip you two must indulge in! 
Remember, half-past six precisely.” 

As Mr. Turner walked briskly along the country lane, brushing the 
hedges with his walking-stick, he soliloquised more seriously than he 
was wont. “Ah!” he thought, “he’s a good old fellow, is Joha 
Evans. It’s a pity I can’t humour him in this stay-at-home crotchet of 
his. As he truly says, I have plenty of money, and my professional 
reputation is established. I have no successor to carry out my schemes, 
and they may probably die with me. Very unsatisfactory—very ! John 
puts these things in a new light. How wise ‘books do make a man! 
John was always fond of books. But how would it look for a 
Himalayan surveyor to plant potatoes and cultivate crocuses in an 
outlandish English village? Perhaps occasionally—who can tell ?— 
to drink gruel with his night-cap on, and his feet in hot water? 
Faugh! But I wish—well, I wish John Evans and his wife had let me 
come and go in my Own way. They are so wise, and careful, and 
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prudent ; and I am only a poor ignoramus—an obstinate blockhead, 
too, who don’t know my own interests. If any one else said so, how- 
ever, I should be apt to get crusty, I fear. I’d be inclined to—” and 
he raised his walking-stick threateningly. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure,” he added apologetically, seeing at 
this moment the Vicar standing before him. “I was engaged in an 
interesting conversation with myself. I had intended to call on you 
after seeing Miss Carnaby.” 

“Let us walk together, then,” said the Vicar. “I also was going to 
Miss Carnaby’s.” So they proceeded in company. 


mm . 

WE find the gentleman seated in Miss Carnaby’s drawing-room, with 
her and Miss Buckland, though Mr. Turner had no idea that the latter, 
whom he had now seen several times, was Mrs. Evans’s sister. The in- 
teresting nature of the conversation we may take for granted, to judge 
fromthe uniform patienceand politeness of Mr. Turner, but the topics that 
intererested them are not of such importance as to warrant their being 
chronicled in the present narrative. Even the Vicar seemed more than 
usually animated, and the ladies accepted his invitation to spend the 
evening at the Vicarage: and Mr. Turner promised to dine with him. 

On their homeward journey, Mr. Turner was absent and taciturn, so 
that Mr. Abbott had the conversation chiefly to himself. He asked, 
among other things, of the truth of certain statements he had read, 
accounting for the lawless character of the natives of the South 
American Republics, from the feebleness and indifference of the 
governments. ‘ Being an observant traveller, you are, I should say, a 
more reliable authority. How far do you agree with this writer?” 

‘“‘T think so,” replied Mr. Turner; “it will be advisable to let Mr. 
Evans know that I don’t dine at home.” 

“T thought you had heard my query,” said the Vicar; ‘“ however, 
I see you are preoccupied with other matters. Notice will be sent to 
Mr. Evans, and I shall ask him to join us in the evening. By-the-by, 
did you take any special notice of that young lady with Miss Carnaby ? 
Don’t you think her well informed and agreeable?” slily and suddenly 
asked the Vicar, for he had observed that Mr. Turner was very marked 
in his attention. 

This subject seemed more pleasing, for he promptly replied, “I do 
indeed. I have seen her several times, and each time am more charmed 
with her. Do you know, I was dreaming of what might have been? 
Don’t call me absurd, but I think had I met with such a young lady 
years ago——” 

“ Or rather, excuse me for interrupting you, had you manifested the 
same interest in any young lady at the time you allude to——” 

‘Well, finish my sentence.” 
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“‘T think you intended to say that, in such an event, there would 
have been, before now, a Mrs. Robert Turner.” 

“‘ Ah, more than that, sir! more than that. I would have said that 
there might long ago have been a Bob Turner, a little less dogmatic 
and disagreeable. You know what I mean.” 

“My dear Mr. Turner, I do know what you mean, and you will 
forgive me when I say that you haven’t made a more sensible remark 
to-day.” 

‘“‘ Except my reply to your learned interrogatory.” 

“Oh, of course! But you may talk freely to me. I shall not abuse 
your confidence.” 

“ Thanks ! I know I may confide in your friendship. But how shall 
I face John Evans? If he finds I am smitten I shall never hear the 
end of it.” 

“Let him laugh who wins,” said the Vicar; “ but I much mistake 
my good friends, Mr. and Mrs. Evans, if the prospect of your settling 
among us will not afford them very great satisfaction.” 

“You and they, then, know sufficient of the young lady to assure me 
of this.” 

“ More than sufficient.” 

“In that case,” said Mr. Turner, “I will say no more on the subject.” 

On arriving at the Vicarage, he was accorded a very gracious recep- 
tion by Mrs. Abbott, and so rapidly did he recover his wonted anima- 
tion that the time previous to the arrival of their visitors passed agree- 
ably. After dinner the Vicar showed him over his vinery and green- 
houses, and took great pleasure in exhibiting and explaining to an 
attentive listener his improvements on the stereotyped methods of 
heating and ventilation. On re-entering the dining-room, laden with 
some of the choicest of the fruit, they found their visitors waiting. 

The evening passed quickly. Mr. Turner drew largely on his stores 
of information, contributing to the amusement and instruction of the 
company. The contents of albums and portfolios were in course of 
examination and criticism, when our traveller, seeing Miss Buckland in 
the garden, stepped out of the open window, and joined her on the 
terrace. The movement did not escape the notice of the Vicar, who 
skilfully and good-naturedly distracted the attention of his wife and 
Miss Carnaby, at that moment engaged in the serious discussion of the 
relative claims of applicants for the benefit of their clothing society. 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans were at length announced, and were pleased to 
learn that Mr. Turner had made himself agreeable. ‘ Where was he 
now?” Well, they supposed he would be found, somewhere in the 
garden modelling an earthwork. As for Miss Buckland, no doubt she 
was in the nursery. 

In a lull of conversation, the Vicar asked, with a half-suppressed 
yawn, ‘‘ Where can that eccentric being have gone?” 
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His wife stated that the children had been some time in bed, and 
was about to remark that it was too late to make any successful effort 
in the making of earth or any other works, when she was interrupted 
by the gentleman himself opening the window and entering the room. 

“Tt’s nothing less than a conspiracy,” cried Mr. Turner. “ Why 
didn’t you tell me that Miss Buckland was Mrs. Evans’s sister? Why 
John—Mrs. Evans , 

They all gazed in astonishment. He was positively excited. As for 
Miss Buckland, she retired into the shade. 

“Bob, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Evans, “be calm. Sit down, and 
tell us what’s the matter.” 

“The matter’s this, John. You have my authority to take Acacia 
Lodge to-morrow morning. Miss Buckland has kindly said that she 
doesn’t care if she does change her name to—to—a-hem ! and that if 
no objection is offered on the part of stony-hearted guardians and cruel 
sisters, she will effect this without the necessity of applying for letters 
patent. You're a sly rogue, John Evans, not to tell me your wife had 
such a sister!” 

“T told you myself,” said Mrs. Evans, as well as she could speak for 
astonishment. ‘I said that she was my sister; and that she was at 
school; and that you should see her before you left us.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Evans!” replied Mr. Turner, “ perhaps you told nothing 
but the truth, but you didn’t tell the whole truth.” 

Mr. Evans, unable to restrain his rising mirth, burst into a fit of 
laughter, in which he was joined by the other spectators of the scene. 

‘Sit down, Robert Turner, and attend to me,” he said. ‘‘ You must 
excuse him, my dear friends; he is eccentric and does nothing like other 
people. He is young and inexperienced. When he has seen a little 
more of social life, he will act with more circumspection. You can’t 
put young heads on old shoulders. I mean ‘ 

“ Wait till I get you home, John Evans!” was growled from Mr. 
Turner’s corner. 

“You know what I mean ;” continued Mr. Evans. ‘“ Now, come 
here, Margaret. Do you indeed promise to take this man—But I will 
not ask you such a question. You will answer it to the Vicar shortly, 
I have no doubt.” 

Miss Carnaby burst into tears, and then hastily left the room. 

“T told you he wouldn’t bite, Margaret,” said Mr. Evans slily, when 
they had reached the seclusion of their own home. “But I seem to 
have predicted falsely.” 

“T am quite willing to take the consequences,” she answered, with a 








shy, quiet smile. 
“If you relieve me from responsibility,” he replied, “I am content. 


But, to be serious. We have all of us reason to rejoice at this unex- 
pected dénouement. My wife must be gratified, because she may now 
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take Acacia Lodge ; I am delighted in the prospect of an intelligent 
and conversational neighbour ; and Mr. Turner has pleased himself in 
his choice of a companion to Moscow.” 

Need we add more? Unless to state that a party of two ladies and 
two gentlemen last season visited Russia, and returned via Paris. Also | 
that we heard Mr. Turner state, shortly after the events above narrated, 
that his wife, fearing he had caught cold, put his feet into hot water, 
aired his nightcap, and gave him something warm to drink ; and that 
he was obliged to confess that, after all, such treatment was not always 
to be despised. 


FORGOTTEN! 
By Mrs. G. LINN4@us BANKs, 

SILENT, and pale, and clad in white, 

(The fun’ral bell deep tolling,) 
Under the screen of the coffin lid 
All that was wife and mother lies hid, 
Dead, and buried, and out of sight, 

And tears from sad eyes are rolling. 


She, who was late a home’s delight, 
(The death-bell scarce done tolling,) 
Whose virtues live in the fresh-cut stone, 

Lies in darkness—forgotten, alone, 
Dead, and buried, and out of sight— 
Where tears from the skies are rolling. 


Blushing, and glad, and robed in white, 
(Blithe wedding-bells are pealing) 

A bride is led past the still fresh stone, 

That says in a language all its own: 

“ Dead, and buried, and out of sight, 
Have stones or have hearts more feeling ?.” 


As young and trusting, pure and bright 
(For whom gay bells rang pealing), 

As the second wife he weds to day, 

Was the bride who now is oniy clay— 

Dead, and buried, and out ef sight— 
Of those at the altar kneeling. 


The slab bears witness to the light, 
(Loud joy-bells o’er it swelling,) 
Loving motherhood, faith as a wife, 
Patient endurance of troublous life 
Dead, and buried, and out of sight, 
Fade as a dream ere the telling. 











ONLY A FISHERMAN. 


LONG the coast of New Jersey (and, for all the writer knows, 
perhaps along the whole Atlantic seaboard) are numerous pro- 
tective stations. On a rough, lonely point of land, near to some 
treacherous bar, that shoots its deadly tongue far out into the bosom of 
the ocean, stand these houses of the coast-guard. A long, low building 
is there, containing a surf-boat, life-lines, rockets, mortars, and all the 
appliances for saving life, when, struggling through the foam and spray, 
some staunch ship goes to pieces. 

At the southern extremity of Barnegat Bay stands Barnegat Light, 
and near to it is one of these mentioned stations. There was a time, 
not so very many years ago, when no beacon was here to warn the 
sailor of the treacherous coast upon which he was journeying. Dark, 
horrible deeds, that make a man shudder and a woman grow pale at 
their recital, are told of this place. Of false lights set out to allure 
confiding ships to their destruction ; of the robbery of the drowned, 
whom the sea cast up; of the exulting over the theory that “dead 
men tell no tales.” Often when sailing down the beautiful bay in the 
moonlight, have we listened to the stories told by some old weather- 
beaten coaster of the days and doings of Barnegat. But now all is 
changed ; nightly the bright light in the tower flashes out over the 
water, warning the mariner miles away of the sands and hidden dangers 
at its base. Should a vessel go ashore, as they, alas! sometimes do, 
for winds are mighty and waves engulfing, kind hearts and strong arms 
are always ready to aid in the noble work of saving human life. No 
matter how dark the night, or how fierce the tempest, the wreckers are 
ready when called upon. 

Around these stations little settlements have sprung up, the families 
of men who find their living in the broad Atlantic. Rough, uneducated 
fishermen, who know ali about the tides, and can read the signs of the 
weather by the sky; who are familiar with every line and sail of a 
vessel, and who can handle their tiny craft in the narrows and channels 
when tall ships make for the open sea ; but who are ignorant of all else, 
and have never been many miles from home in their lives. 

In one of these settlements on the shores of Barnegat lived two 
young men, fishermen, who might well be compared to David and 
Jonathan, so great was their love to each other. Together they owned 
the boat in which they made their excursions after the different fish, 
and “share and share alike” did they divide the proceeds of the 
catch when sold at the neighbouring towns. From boyhood these 
two had been bosom companions ; and as they grew up the intimacy 
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cemented in a strong and lasting friendship. They were named Amos 
and James. Other names they probably possessed, but it may be 
questioned if even they themselves remembered what they were: Amos 
was Amos, and James was Jim: and nobody asked for more. 

Amos was domineering ; sometimes cross: but the other had a sweet 
temper. Nothing provoked Jim: he never gave his partner an angry 
reply, but with a cheery “ All right, old fellow,” went on with his work. 
No fair-weather friendship was it, either; for they had stood by each 
other when death, in its most appalling form, stared them in the face. 
It was the talk of the whole place, this love that outlasted the change 
of years. 

Led by a mutual feeling, or by some other similar instinct, they both 
fell in love with the same girl: Hetty, the belle of the place. For the 
first time in their lives, acloud threatened to come between them—a 
cloud no bigger than a woman’s hand. For a short while there was 
coolness: but one night when Amos went to visit the girl, Jem took 
his lantern and started off to fish for bass by firelight. The next day, 
when he came in again, he quietly told Amos that he should think no 
more of Hetty, and that he had better secure her for himself. And he 
seemed so unconcerned that neither Amos nor anybody else dreamed 
of the struggle that had taken place in the bosom that beat under that 
dark red shirt. Jim was a true gentleman: and Amos, feeling reassured 
on the subject of Hetty, thought he had been mistaken, and went in 
and won the girl. 

Amos married Hetty, and his friend went home to live with them. 
From that moment, Hetty was to James as a sister; just as Amos was 
his brother. Years passed. Children came. ‘The neighbours said 
they would wean the father’s heart from his early companion. But they 
seemed to make no difference whatever: the two friends were one in 
love and in life. 

The last born was a little boy, whom they named Denny. No one 
could ever understand why it was that James took such a fancy to this 
child, If it had been his own he could not have loved the little fellow 
more. The house was filled with beautiful shells and sea-plants, brought 
by him from long distances for his darling to play with. Often when 
he returned tired and hungry from a hard day’s toil, Denny would run 
to meet him, crying for a sail in the boat ; hunger and fatigue would be 
forgotten, the sail would be hoisted, and together they would go skim- 
ming the clear water, far out among the white caps that tossed and 
fretted on the bar, only to return when darkness had set in. It was 
Jim’s delight to explain to the boy the secrets of their simple navigation ; 
to show him how to set the sail, and tack and steer ; to teach him how 
to take the fish, and tell him stories of the wrecks which lay, like skele- 
tons, with their ribs whitened and bare all around them. 

Amos and his wife sometimes asked their bachelor guest why he 
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didn’t get married, and have a home of his own: but he would laugh 
and say he was too well suited where he was. 

One Sunday evening after a day of quiet and repose, the little family 
were all assembled in the one room that served the purpose of parlour 
and kitchen. Denny had fallen asleep in Jim’s lap, his head resting on 
the broad bosom, while around the child’s neck was thrown a brawny 
arm blackened by exposure. Amos was reading the Bible ; his custom 
on a Sunday night. 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” 

As the words fell from the reader's lips ; the words of one who spake 
as never man spake ; Jim looked up from the sleeping child. Somehow 
that passage had struck a responsive chord in his heart. He remained 
very quiet, lost in thought. Hetty spoke to him, asking why he did 
not put the child in his crib, but he never heeded her. Rising, she 
took Denny from his arms and laid him away in bed, Jim neglecting to 
give him his customary good-night kiss. At length he arose and taking 
down his pipe from the shelf, slowly and abstractedly filled it with 
tobacco fromthe pouch. When he had finished, he reached over to the 
table and, picking up the candle, lighted the tobacco with a few vigorous 
puffs. 

“ Going out, Jim?” said Amos, looking up from his book, which he 
was then reading to himself. 

“ Only a little while ; I’ll be back soon,” Jim replied, putting on his 
hat and opening the door. 

He did not go far: only to a bench just outside the door. Throwing 
himself lazily upon it, he smoked quietly. 

It was a beautiful, starlight night. He could see the flashing signal 
in the lighthouse, glittering and gleaming like some eye of fire set in 
the heavens. The air was full of music—that wild, sad melody that 
the breakers make as they fall unceasingly on the beaten shore. James 
thought of that night, several years ago: that particular night when the 
unknown ship went to pieces just over there, where the yeasty waves 
gleamed out in the darkness on the Spit. Not a soul was saved—the 
only living thing that came ashore was a large Newfoundland dog, 
which was even now sleeping in the kennel just a few yards from him. 
He remembered how the next morning Amos and he walked down the 
beach and found, lying upon the sands, the dead bodies of two young 
girls clasped in each other’s embrace. They could not part them with- 
out using force, so they made one grave and buried them together, 
within sight and sound of the ocean in which they perished. He sup- 
posed they were friends who loved each other: he and Amos decided 
that they were not sisters: and when the fatal moment came they 
passed into the world beyond, locked breast to breast. But the good 
book said, “‘to lay down his life for his friend.” Yes, hat was true 
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friendship ; the friendship enjoined by Christ: if a time came when 
one of two close friends might be called upon to stand up and say “I, 
instead of him.” 

The smoke from the burning tobacco had wrapped thickly around 
him, and it might be that in its fleecy clouds he saw, as by some subtle 
instinct, a vision of a day not far distant, when his love for his friend 
should be tested according to the standard set up nearly two thousand 
years ago. His mood that night was curiously solemn: Amos and his 
wife did not know what had come to him, 


* * * * * * 


One bright November morning, ere the sun had risen, and the nightly 
dew lay thick upon the grass, Amos and James started for a run down 
to Squann. Many were the reports that had come up to Barnegat of 
the quantity and the quality of the catch of fish at the former place ; 
of the immense shoals of snapping-mackerel: of the fine king of 
the table fish. So to Squann the two men were going on that late 
autumn morning. Stepping into the smack and hoisting the sail, 
they glided swiftly over the water ; until little Denny, standing at the 
door of the house, lost sight of them in the hazy distance. 

Amos had the tiller, and James sat on one of the thwarts, quiet and 
absorbed in thought. He had never been noisy; but latterly a sad 
and gentle mood seemed to have fallen on him. A good run; and 
when the sun was well up in the heavens, Squann was reached. After a 
thorough trial, they found that the reported good fishing was like many 
other much-circulated stories, untrue. It might have been excellent 
once, but it was very poor now. 

“Let’s go out to the banks,” said James, who had long before given 
up trying. 

“We shall have to hurry, then, to get home by dark,” replied Amos, 
looking wistfully out to where the white sails of the boats looked like 
gulls in the offing. 

The anchor was lifted, the sail again set, and straight as.the crow 
flies, full fifteen miles out on the open sea, went the light craft; both 
the men vexed at returning empty. 

“ How’s fishing’to day?” asked Amos of a man in a pleasure yacht, 
who seemed to be very busy at the work. 

“ First rate,” was the answer. “ Get your hooks in.” 

So they dropped anchor and set to work, and in a couple of hours 
caught enough for their wants. It was now nearly four o’clock in the 
afternoon. They had a long sail before them, and the day was short. 

“Anything but a southerly wind!” exclaimed James, throwing the 
kedge into the boat ; and his tone sounded almost like a prayer. 

Amos looked up. Sure enough, the wind had shifted, and was now 
blowing from the south. They knew what those pleasant breezes from 
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that quarter meant—white squalls, that had sent many a stout fellow to 
the bottom of the sea. 

“Straight for home, Jim, as fast as we can go!” said Amos, in 
response to the question of his companion as to whether they should 
stop at Squann village on their return. 

But they did not go straight home. On the contrary, in about an 
hour, as they were steering for it, a squall came up, which in a few 
moments converted the quiet ocean into a scene of terror and confu- 
sion. The men knew there was no danger for one of these little 
boats can outride a tempest that will shatter and dismantle a large 
merchantman: but they were being driven with alarming rapidity far 
out to sea. 

Thus they were driving when night came on and the thick darkness 
closed around them; still driving on to the open water, and further 
and further away from home, and wife, and children, and Denny. 

All at once James started, raising his hand warningly. 

“ Listen !” he cried. 

Both were all attention. Distinctly above the roar of the storm the 
sound grew plain: it was the splash of paddle-wheels. James threw 
up his hands and gave a cry of horror and alarm. 

A large steamship was upon them! They cried out, hoping that the 
men on the steamer would hear them and avert the threatened danger; 
but in that turmoil their feeble voices were unheeded. 

Down came the iron monster, cutting the little vessel in two; and 
then, unconscious of the mischief it had done, passed on, and was lost 
in the blackness. The two men were thrown violently into the water. 

“Amos! Amos!” cried James, in a voice of pain, as soon as he 
recovered his senses sufficiently to comprehend what had taken place. 

No reply. No answer. 

But there came floating by him a dark body. He reached out his 
hand and caught it. It was part of the mast and rigging ; and, en- 
tangled among the ropes and cordage, lay Amos, perfectly unconscious. 
James extricated his friend, and bound him with ropes firmly and safely 
to the floating timber. He then climbed upon this frail support and 
committed himself to the mercy of the winds and waves. 

They might have been thus in the water about twenty minutes when 
James saw, or thought he saw, a boat directly in front of them. 

“ Hallo there !” he called out. 

As the people in the boat did not reply, he concluded they had not 
heard him, so raising himself as high out of the water as he could, he 
called again. 

“Hallo! Boat, there!” 

He had succeeded in attracting their attention this time, for he saw 
a dark figure lean over the stern, and directly after came back the 


words : 
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“‘Who’s there? What is it ?” 

“Our boat was run down, and we are floating ona piece of the 
mast.” 

“Who are you ?” was the next shouted question. 

“Amos and Jim from Barnegat—been down to Squann.” 

They must be friends or acquaintances, thought the wrecked man ; 
when he saw that upon the mention of the names they rounded to as 
well as they could ; for this boat was also crippled. 

“Can you take us aboard !” called Jim, as they passed him. 

“We're nearly sinking now. If we took you two in none of us 
would ever reach the shore.” 

James paused. ‘Can you take one of us safely ?” 

“Yes,” responded the voice from the boat. ‘We might take one 
of you; not two.” 

“ All right ! throw us a rope !” 

After successive trials Jim caught the line thrown to him, and pulling 
himself up was soon alongside of the welcome vessel, the occupants 
of which he recognized as acquaintances, living a short distance from 
his home at Barnegat. 

“Jump in, Jim,” said the man at the tiller, as he recognized him in 
the darkness. 

“Did you say you could take only one of us?” Jim asked, in reply 
to the invitation. 

“Yes, only one-two more in here, and we’d never see Barnegat 
again.” 

“Then take Amos. Help me with him. He has been hurt, and 
does not know anything.” 

The man spoken to looked over the side of the boat and sawa 
motionless, pallid figure tied securely to the floating timber. 

“‘ He’s dead, Jim.” 

“No, he’s not,” Jim quickly said, “he’s only swooning, like. We 
were struck by a steamer.” 

“Come in, Jim,” cried another of the fishermen ; ‘come in, man. 
Amos is as good as dead. Come, get in and save yourself.” 

“Mates,” replied Jim, and his tone was solemn and impressive, 
““may be I shall never see you again. Promise me that you'll take 
Amos safely home with you! And see to him as soon as he’s aboard: 
I could do nothing for him here.” 

“We've no time to parley,” said the man, getting impatient. “ If 
you will have it so, Jim, you must. Here, boys, lend a hand, and let’s 
get him in.” 

The cords were cut, and the unconscious man was lifted gently 
over the side. He began to exhibit symptoms of returning reason, and 
Jim knew that the leave-taking must be short. Drawing himself up 

the side of the vessel, he caught hold of the cold, wet hand, and held it. 
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“Good-bye, old friend ; the partnership’s up.” 

This was all. Climbing again to his mast, he loosed the rope that 
bound him to the boat, and in an instant she had shot ahead and was 
rapidly going out of sight. 

Long and anxiously he watched the fleeting boat ; at least it seemed 
long to him ; for one does not turn his back upon life and the beautiful 
world without sorrow and longing. Smaller and smaller it grew, until 
at last it disappeared. 

On floated Jim, his strength fast failing him. All around was soon inky 
darkness, into which he peered anxiously, as if looking for some sign 
of succour ; but save the white caps of the waves, which broke threaten- 
ingly over him, he could see nothing. The wind, which was still blow- 
ing with terrible violence, whistled around him, thilling and cutting 
him to the very bone. Alone on an angry ocean! Now on the top of 
some tall billow, now down in the trough of the sea! He thought of 
Anos and of Hetty, and wondered whether his friend was almost 
home. ‘Then rose up little Denny! God bless the dear baby, how he 
loved him !—he would never in this world see him again. When he 
thought of this, when he remembered all that was beautiful and pleasant 
in the life he was leaving, his courage failed him and he cried out, 
“Oh, God! if I might be saved !” 

It was not a cowardly cry from this man, who had undertaken to die 
for his friend—it was the involuntary uprise of weak, frail nature against 
the wish of a. brave, true heart. And we read that the Redeemer of 
mankind, he who had come into this world for the purpose of suffering 
an ignominious death, on the eve of his great atonement, cried out with 
trembling lips : 

“ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 

So Jim prayed. Not that he wished to recal his resolve : it was only 
the moment of doubt and fear, as he stood on the threshold of the 
great unknown. 

How long had he been floating thus? It seemed to him to have 
been many hours. But he knew that it could not have been so very 
long, for there was no sign of morning. 

He was getting weak and benumbed, and he felt that he could not 
hold on much longer. If the cold, sharp wind would only cease blow- 
ing! It chilled him so. Once despair and suffering got the better of 
his resolution, and he thought he would close his eyes, slip off the spar, 
and go quietly down to his death ; but he dismissed the wicked thought 
with a prayer, and grasped more firmly the saving piece of wood. He 
cried aloud for help until he was hoarse ; for he was a strong man, and 
would not go unresistingly to death like a frightened sheep. He had 
saved Amos’s life: and he would have liked to save his own next, if 
that might be. But no one heard his shouts. They were lost in the 
roar of the ocean. 
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How tired and sleepy he felt! The end could not be far off. To 
his memory there arose all the scenes and incidents of his life. From 
childhood until now, back from the misty past, came the departed 
days. Up from their graves rose the long-buried dead, and he saw 
them face to face just as plainly as when they talked with him in the 
flesh. But foremost in his thoughts was Denny. Denny would never 
again climb upon his knee; he would never again take him sailing 
down the bay, or out to the bar. Oh! how hard it was to leave his 
child love! But the time had come. For an instant, with the clutch 
of death, he frantically grasped the spar, and cried out, amid the storm 
and tempest : 

“Oh! Father, forgive me my sins, for Christ’s sake, and bless them 
all!” Then his nerveless hold relaxed its grasp; it fell away, and he 
slipped off into the water. 

Just as Amos reached his home, and his wife and children gathered 
around him, Jim went down into.the angry ocean, there to remain until 
the great day when the sea shall give up its dead. 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friend.” 
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